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{BERS OF THE ALBERTA 
IERS’ ALLIANCE 


member of the Alberta ‘Teachers’ Alliance a Happy 
visit to Edmonton some years ago are very happy, 

re to my meeting with a remarkably fine group of men 
uring the interveniag years I have met the Alberta 
‘Teachers’ Federation Conferetices and have a high 
ali that pertains to the advancement of Canadian 
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I have in regard to our profession are those of gratitude 
om of the leaders aoe. ern in Ganada in the 

our future progress. In spite of all the difficulties 
of view, in spite of the fears of some of ur teachers, 
n-wide organization w commands the respect 
Canadian teachers but of our fellow-craftsmen through-~- 


and has been possitle only through the vision and 
ort of the teachers of every province in Canada. 
been corstant and worthy, especially 


rt s ent has 
the local difficulties which have been faced with deterraination 


pin best. Every Provincial Association aud the G.T.F. 
in membership, in interest, and in work completed. 


ve Commnittee is planning the programme for the 1928 Annual 

welcome suggestions “rom every province:as to that pro- 

a strictly delegated body of thirty members, yet every 

$ mee May we not hope to have a large number of Alberta 
us in Winnipeg next summer. . 

wg your attention to the Third Biennial Conference 

of Education Associations to be held in Geneva in 1929, 

cf Be enteces to attend, We may-have shortly some special 

\ dilinterest you. Inany case, won't you try to come with 

Geneva. We should have at Ieh-f 500 from Canada. 
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for Dance, Carnival, Social, ° 
ment, House Party, etc., etc. An ae 
of these goods ensures success, Once aes 


Helpful S Suggestions 


PAPER HATS-—Inexpensive and add life and color to the 
occasion. We have 1 very complete range of styles and 
prices. 

CREPE TISSUE—Very attractive, assorted styles at every 
price. 


B367-+Bright-colors, «sorted 
B268--Fency decorate]... 
B371-—-Cardboard rin er strengt!: 
Hi2—Best crepe, carefully mace, 
tastefully decorated: .... 
B372-—Many styles, fancy trimmings 
B376—Extra fancy, well made, med 
good assortment. Ne 1.50 


BALLOONS—Airship shape .... Per gross "$2. 50 
Round Per gross, $2.50, $4.00 and: $5.00 


DOMINO MASKS—Biack, white or asserted colors. 


Per-doz; Per groes 
Without Curtain—Castton. 90 $9.75 
Decorations, Flags, Paper Plates, 


Per gross 
$4.00 
5.00 
7.50 


9.00 
10.00 


Per doz. 
-4D 
50 
th 


,o0 
$1.60 


Paper Napkins, 
Playine Cards, Books of Games, etc. 
Send for: circular describing these and similiar hnes. 
SERPENTINE. 
Rolls of colored’ paper, about 40 ft. long by 5/16 inch 
wide, Bright colors, packed 20 rolls in a package. 
Per pkt., 15¢; per doz. pkts.; $1.50; per 100 pkts. $10.00 
CONFPETT1—Dennison’s crepe paper Confetti, bril- 
lisnt colors, clean and free from'dust. In glassine 


tubes. Per doc. tibes. . 


BOOKS, STAT 
TOYS 


FAVORS, NOISE MAKERS. and NOVELTIES. ate 


Blow-outs-——Amusing Novelty 
B50—Per doz., 35c; per gross 
B8—Rosette style. Per doz 
B415—Flowc? style, very pret 
B47—Paper horn; flower «# 


Per daz. 


Ticklers—Flutty paper, pretty colors, on stick. Bie 35 i 


Parasol Favors—Attractive novelty. Per daz... 
Pistol Crickets—Per doz 

Ratchet Cricket—Per doz 

Jazz Clapper—Extra loud. “' Per doz 


Paper Horns. Per doz 
24 inch with fluffy ae 


No, Cl, Cigar: Horn— 
Far gross. . 
Metal Horns—3 inches long, Per. doz : 
MANY NOVELTIES NOT LISTED ABOVE 


rustle. 
ood imitation cigar. «Per doz. 


Bear in mind that we always have an attractive 

assortment of Decorations, Supplies and Nuvelties | 

specially appropriate for the different ae and | >> 

Festival occasions, suchas YV. ST, ; 
YEAR. 
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112 8th Ave. W., Calgary | 


Holt, Renfrew’s Annual 


JANUARY FUR SALE. 


The Greatest Fur Buying Opportunity of the Year 


FINAL CLEARANCE BEFORE INVENTORY! Entire Stock of High Grade 
Furs of every Description! 20% to 56% off 


Prices are reduced ‘to cost in many cases anid even 

cost to eficet ® complete stock clearance. Orders 
quests for particulars should be sent ae early as 
pasible while assortments in all lines.are still complete. 
Below we quote a few examples among the outstanding 
values in the staple lines of Women’s and Misses’ Tur 
Coats 


If you are thinking.of ‘a. new Fur Cost, even for 
another season, it will pay you to buy now, Holt, Renfrew 
waluegiving ir dependable furs—made possinie by 
Greet buying, matfuiacturimg and selling, elin i 
imbetween profite--renches ite climax in t).is 
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MUSKERAT COATS 


Regular $225 .. $179.58 


Regular $265 x 
Regular $238: . . $225.00 


PERSIAN LAMB COATS 


Alaske Sable aheeaeaee 


HUDSON SEAL COATS 


Alaska Seble Trisnmed— 


Rete $375 for... 
Regular $435 for 


Regular $476 for 
ELECTRIC SEAL COATS 

Self Trimrmei— 
Réepular $110 for. ....... $79.50 
Heguiar $125 for... -., -.. -.$97.50 
Regitiar $145 for___ $110.00 


Also Coats in Mole, Sq 
range .of Novelty Fy ur Gi 


Holt, Renfrew & Co., Ltd. 


fer.over 80 Years 


MAN. 


ELECTRIC SEAL COATS 


i _ * 
ee ee, eee DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
ean ‘be arranged on ‘convenient 
terme, if you do not wish to make 
a all sash purchase 

Write today giving bust :and 
hip meastirement, height, weight, 
kind of fur eoet you sre intereeted 
in, ard bank or business reference 


yairrel, Genuine 


oOnts, at equall € savings 


Gf mt already known to °us).and 
we will forward selection of Furs 
for approval in your own home, 
without charge or obligation, or 
©.0.D. with examination privileges, 
Your: satisfaction guaranteed / 


Makers of Dependable Furs 
moniy refunded 


WINNIPEG, 
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Che Outward and Hisihle Sign 


JupGE Scorr, Perth, Ont. 


ROBABLY the most striking and far reaching 
feature of the effect and influence of civilization 
upon primitive mankind has been the altered viewpoint 


of the human species with regard to its mutual relation- - 


ship. The savage instinct developed by man’s original 
environment in the tribal ages caused him to regard 
with fear and distrust all other communities and the 
individuals of which they were composed. Their 
approach was resented as that of an enemy and any 
advance was met by a natural impulse to repel. The 
gradual realization, however, that all humanity was the 
handiwork of a common Creator with a common purpose 
(in which all are intended to participate) to serve Him, 
the discovery that man was endowed with a mind and 
superior intelligence adequate for such purpose, and the 
consequent process of organization, enlightenment and 
progress have all combined to impress upon all the 
earth’s inhabitants who have been touched by the benign 
influences which have become universally active, that, 
to effectively accomplish this chief end all mankind is 
interdependent and its co-operation imperative, and 
that by the drawing together of all people the supreme 
aim of creation will be realized. Such is a world con- 
ception of the only plan by which man’s outstanding 
objective in this life can be attained, and it is so all- 
absorbing as to demand universal and constant thought 
and endeavor. It involves personal contact, association, 
the cultivation of mutual understanding and con- 
fidence, in fact the exercise of all those commingling 
influences which solidify endeavor and against which 
no opposition can prevail. I think this is a fundamental 
proposition with which all will agree. It is an ideal, 
of course, but if fully developed and worked out one 
can readily conceive the solution of all the world’s ills. 

There would be no need of the League of Nations 
continually meeting to negotiate and drive bargains 
at Geneva, but all nations, by reason of a common 
understanding, would be at peace It is not my purpose, 
however, to enter into a philosophical discussion of the 
duty of nations. Their progress in reaching the great 
ideal ‘in the first instance can make but little headway 
in the mass, but can be achieved only as the accumulated 
effort of the units of their respective populations. We 
must deal, then, primarily, with individuals and endeavor 
by proper training to impress them with the fact that 
if they are to function effectively in this life and respect 
its watchword, which is “Service,” they can expect 
little accomplishment single-handed, but must act 


in intimate co-operation with their fellowmen. Contact, 
therefore, being a sine qua non it is important to 
remember that it should be of such a character as to 
produce a welding of forces. In this connection I 
have said that people must be drawn together for the 
successful exploiting of the Divine plan. The method 
and manner of human contact is therefore an interesting 
and essential consideration. The same principle governs 
the adhesion of inanimate as well as animate objects. 
In the material world the power .of the magnet and 
the laws of gravitation are well recognized factors in the 
drawing together process. Similarly in the human 
nature real unity of effort is only possible by the aid 
of such forces of attraction as will induce a willingness 
on the part of individuals to mutually co-operate. 
The method of approach, therefore, which is to ensure 
this inducement is a vital element of the plan and it is 
to this feature and the consideration of some well- 
regulated system to develop it, that I desire to draw 
attention. It is obvious then, that this development 
must begin with the extremely young. The tree grows 
as it is bent but the bending occurs at a tender age 
and a straightening out becomes impossible at maturity. 
Training of any kind has special reference to the young 
and this conception is as old as the world itself. “Train 
up a child in the way it should go and when he is old 
he will not depart from it,’ and numerous other Scrip- 
tural injunctions may be cited in support. It is to 
be observed that no such training with promise is sug- 
gested for the adult. It-is therefore a tremendous 
responsibility which has been placed upon the shoulders 
of those who have been entrusted with the care and 
supervision of children to adequately prepare them 
for their encounter with the world. Apart from the 
quickening of the intellect or mental equipment here- 
tofore commonly regarded as education there is a phase 
of preparation not only of equal importance but which 
is entitled to precedence in view of its value as a precursor 
to facilitate the child’s entry into the activities of life 
and his subsequent advancement. This initial stage 
of instruction may be designated as the ethical period 
and involves the cultivation of all the niceties of personal 
intercourse, such as courtesy, deference, truthfulness, 
respect for authority, thoughtfulness, politeness, order- 
liness, modesty, neatness and the other evidences of 
what is generally termed “‘good manners” or deport- 
ment. Its range is sufficiently wide to fill a curriculum 
by itself. It is a course of training which should in 
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Some of your Pupils 
may need it 


Milk is the best all-round food 
we have. It will transform dull, 
listless children into bright, capable, 
ambitious scholars. 


A little advice to the parents of your 
backward pupils may help you to 
overcome a great many difficulties. 














Two of the finest 
and largest Cafes 
in Connection. 
Ali car lines pass 
both hotels. 


Your wife and 
children are al- 
ways welcome 
and looked after 
if unaccompan- 
ied. 


SOME REASONS WHY 


HOTEL SELKIRK 
and YALE HOTEL 


Are Desirable Places to Stay in Edmonton 


Both Hotels are situated in the Business District 
Rates are Reasonable 


ROBT. McDONALD . Proprietor 
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For or— 
Against You! 


There seems to be no such thing as standing 
still; we are either forging ahead or slipping 
back—the same principle applies to one’s personal 
appearance—it is either an asset pulling for you 
or it can be a liability working against all your 
best. efforts. 

There is a lot in having one’s self in tune with 
opportunities that make for success and a high 
class personal appearance is more inviting, 
more inspiring of confidence than a nondescript 
ready-made appearance. It’s good business to 
be a Custom Tailored man. Be one in 1928. 
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the main be fairly well completed during the pre-school 
age. It is primarily and essentially a domestic re- 
sponsibility to be discharged by parents and in the 
home. It should begin at the cradle and be carried 
on within the natural environment of the child and 
during the tender and receptive years. It is a task 


involving infinite tact and patience and it can best be 


accomplished by the precept and through the example 
of those having a blood interest in the child’s welfare 
and future. These virtues are not innate. In my 
early days I was inoculated with the old Presbyterian 
doctrine of total depravity. One likes to avoid any 
contemplation of this gruesome retrospect of our first 
parents’ degeneracy and is sometimes led to wonder 
if his belief in the doctrine gives any encouragement 
to the Darwinian theory. The real meaning, of course, 
is that there is a natural tendency in man to go wrong. 
With this predisposition it will, probably be conceded 
that refinement, which embraces the virtues I have 
enumerated, is not inherent in nature and therefore 
requires some sort of artificial development and con- 
struction. It requires no argument to demonstrate 
that to be useful and influential one must possess and 
display those external excellencies which attract at- 
tention. That is a matter of every day observation. 
The world is, after all, very materialistic. People like 
or dislike what they can see or feel or what they, in 
any way, realize through the senses. Every one of us 
warms to a person whom we meet, or seeks to avoid him 
according to the impressions which his attitude makes 
upon us. If his manner is likeable, we want to associate 
with him, If his manner is repugnant, our desire is 
to keep away from any contact. Take, for instance, 
a group of boys applying for a position. The employer 
will instinctively select the lad who is respectful and 
frank, who says “sir” when spoken to, or gives other 
outward expression of a willingness or purpose to be 
helpful, in preference to another who is rude or otherwise 
devoid of qualities which attract. During an extended 
experience in the commissioned ranks of the Canadian 
militia, during the greater part of which I was a 
commanding officer, I proved to my own satisfaction 
over and over again that the test of a good soldier 
was the zeal with which he adhered to the etiquette 
of the service. I had no fear for the recruit who was 
alert, neat in his dress, made a smart salute and thus 
attracted the attention of his superiors. That man 
was well on the road to promotion. The observance 
and willing display of these preliminary details were 
the outward and visible sign of efficiency. His own 
appreciation of their importance increased his eagerness 
to do his best in the real business which followed. It 
is the same in all walks of life and the boy (or girl for 
that matter) who in his venture upon life’s responsibil- 
ities, starts out neglectful of those qualities which 
favorably impress him upon others stands upon an 
unstable foundation, and labors, and will continue 
to labor under a serious handicap which no degree of 
intellectual attainment can fully overcome. Correct 
and pleasing demeanor and deportment, therefore, 
constitute an invaluable asset for the child. They are 
the surface expression of what is required to secure 
an entree into the favor of the community and, being 
basic, ought to have first place in his mental equipment. 
Outward appearances always make the first appeal 
as is exemplified on every hand. A residence may be 
palatially furnished but it remains an eyesore and a 
reproach to the neighborhood if its exterior is unpainted 
or otherwise “in the rough.” 

Similarly an’ astute merchant knows the value to 
his business of a well-dressed street window which 


attracts the attention of the passerby and offers an 


inducement to enter. Our young people, as well, 


© 


require the application of sandpaper, varnish and 
window-dressing in order to show the “polish” without 
which their education cannot be regarded as “ finished.” 
An educated “boor” is an irreconcilable term, but an 
uneducated “gentleman” is frequently met with and 
respected. 

Now, if this “brushing-up”- process is properly 
looked after by the parents, well and good, but there 
is prevailing evidence of delinquency in this regard. 
We see constantly upon our streets or at public gatherings 
groups of youngsters who have no sense of propriety, 
are boisterous and rude, not only careless but improper 
in speech and bear every indication of being absolutely 
free from any restraint or supervision. . Unless some 
wholesome guidance is provided to close up this “detour” 
and get these young people on the straight road, a first- 
class menace to the community is “in the offing,” 
If parents have failed in their duty, the next and, 
perhaps, only hope centres in the school teachers and the 
initial responsibility rests with the teachers of the 
elementary schools. This already rather heavily bur- 
dened class of public servants havea right to expect 
that when pupils come to them they are imbued with 
some sense of decorum but for their own reputation 
and that of the school they cannot afford to confine 
their whole attention to the task of filling their pupils’ 
heads with “‘book-learning”’ with the prospect, later 
on, of releasing upon the public a crowd of barbarians. 
Notwithstanding parental deficiency, the manners of 
children have become a part of our present system of 
education. The old conception of the State’s duty, 
which was almost exclusively academic, has been 
greatly expanded, and, to use the declarations of the 
present Prime Minister and Minister of Education (of 
Ontario) in many of his public utterances, the aim of his 
department is ‘‘to adequately prepare and equip the 
younger generation for the duties of citizenship.” A good 
citizen lets his light shine so that others may benefit 
and emulate his virtues, but if his characteristics are 
vicious or forbidding he is a hindrance to the State. 

A good reputation is, perhaps, one’s most. highly 
prized possession. This does not’ consist in one’s own 
opinion of himself, but it is the public estimate: of his 
virtues or vices and it is determined largely by external 
observations, and the impression one makes upon others 
by his demonstrations. 

The ethical branch of education, therefore, deserves 
studied attention and no one is better situated to give 
lasting public service in this.regard than the school 
teacher. No feature appeals more strongly to the 
school visitor than .the spectacle of a class rising in 
unison, without suggestion, in respectful greeting upon 
his entry, the quiet and orderly dispersal of ‘the pupils 
at recess and the resumption of their places on re- 
assembling, the courteous: response to the teacher’s 
enquiries accompanied by “sir” or “‘ma’am” as may be 
suitable, by alertness of movement, neatness in dress, 
and other details which betoken’care on the part of the 
teacher and appreciation by the pupil. Such prepara- 
tion acts as a sort of intellectual fertilizer which renders 
pliable the mentality of the pupil and thus proves a 
valuable aid not only to the imparting of academic 
instruction but also to its absorption. It also gets 
away from the o!d idea of group supervision and ensures 
the study of the individual which is the tendency of 
modern education. 

In these observations, which I fear I have protracted 
unduly, I have restricted the discussion to one purpose, 
viz., to urge attention to the value of so moulding the 
personality of our young people that when in due time 
they enter on life’s competition they may be 
presentable and by their appearance and demeanor 
they may acceptably fit into the place which they were 
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January Opening Requirements 


EXAMINATION PAPER COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
. Assortment ‘‘A”’, 50 sheets, assorted colors— 

¥%4 Ream, 500 single ae ee oe om Size 6x 9 inches, per pkg.___.-.----.---- $ .25 
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NEW IDEAS IN PRIMARY AIDS 


Seat Work and Silent Reading Helps never before offered in Canada 
See Pages 106-130 of our new No. 43 Catalog 


Our No. 43 Catalog should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. Kindly write for it. 
We carry Furniture, Blackboards and General School Supplies 


E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS SINCE 1884 
10187 104th Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
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A REAL BIRTHDAY GIFT FOR YOUR 60th BIRTHDAY 


‘Use thy youth so that thou mayest have comfort to remember it when it hath forsaken thee, and not sigh and grieve at the account thereof. 
Use it as the Springtime which soon departeth and wherein thou oughtest to plant and sow all provision for a long and happy life.”’—Sir Waker Raleigh. 


If you wish to guarantee your independence and comfort at age 60, and for the rest of your life thereafter, 
you can do so by setting aside a small amount of money annually, semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly, which- 
ever plan you prefer. If the figures for your age are not given in the following table, we will be glad to supply 
them upon request. 

Should you not be able to continue your payments a paid-up bond will be issued to you any time after three years for more 
than you have paid. 


A Pension for Life of $100.00 Annually Commencing at Age 60 


Semi-Annual Quarterly Monthly 
$ 9.21 $ 4.65 
10.76 5.43 
6.64 
8.38 
11.06 
15.55 
24.39 


A pension for any amount from $10.00 to $500.00 per year can be provided by this- means, and such pension is tax free. It cannot be forfeited 
stolen, or seized by process of law. It belongs to the holder payable for life through good times or bad. 


The Commercial Life als2 issue a joint PENSION FOR LIFE payable to husband or wife as long as either of them lives. 


We have a used magazine department and would be glad “ E ° 
to forward a bundle of oad magnaiess to oo precee ouaedl G Pa : HEAD OFFICE: 
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intended to fill. The subject matter is, in my judg- 
ment, so important that the Minister might justify 
himself in setting up a sort of sub-department of ‘‘de- 
portment”’ to supervise the “paternal” end of the child’s 
education. 

In conclusion, I might say that while this topic 
has been long in my own mind, it is not at all original, 
and I have been glad to observe, from time to time, 
references to it in the press of the Province. My 
reason, however, for stressing it at the present time is 
the impression made upon me during an intimate 


survey, covering the last two years, of a special phase 
of elementary education in various parts of Ontario. 
This has involved a personal visit to a large number of 
these schools and in many of them it has been a re- 
velation and a delight to observe the excellent results 
of the teacher’s interest along the particular line which 
I have endeavored to elaborate. 

I have reason to believe that this attention is not 
general, but I am equally confident that the teachers 
will readily concede that they may usefully employ a 
part of their effort in this direction. 


Modern Examinations 


Cuas. C. Bremner, M.A., Inspector of Schools, Macleod, Alberta 





E are told that Procrustes provided a bed to which 
he adjusted the stature of his guests who were 
doomed to occupy it. We are also told that there is a 
close analogy between the Procrustean method and the 
one we have employed in our schools for testing pupils. 
However recent years have brought a great change in 
educational theory and practice, and the above analogy 
has lost its point. Education is on a more scientific 
basis than ever before. There is a desire prevalent to 
get down to the root of matters and to determine exactly 
what is true and what is untrue, what is valuable and 
what the values are. Theories and methods that went 
unquestioned for years are being subjected to thorough 
and scientific examination, with the aid of modern 
procedure and educational statistics. It was this spirit 
that brought the traditional Essay examination under 
scrutiny in 1912 and revealed its defects. 

The first educational test, a test in Spelling, was 
probably produced by Dr. J. M. Rice in 1894-95. At 
about the same time Binet was at work in France trying 
to evolve an intelligence test. The work of Rice was 
followed up by Thorndike, Stone, Courtis and others 
during the first decade of this century. During the last 
ten years intelligence testing, and standardized edu- 
cational tests have become very popular. Educational 
tests have multiplied until today there are over five 
hundred of them on the market. Reliable investigators 
claim that many of these are not properly standardized 
and that they lack validity and reliability. About 
one-half of their number are worthless, and only about 
one-fifth are fit for use. 

The standardized test has come to stay, and it is 
of immense value to the teacher and supervisor, but 
there are many situations where it is not practicable, 
in many instances owing to the fact that the test does 
not conform with the local curriculum. The teacher 
thus has need for a home-made inexpensive examination 
that contains the reliability demanded by modern 
standards. 

This need was filled until recently by the usual 
discussion or essay type of examination, but with the 
discovery of its weaknesses, and the rise of the intelli- 
gence and standard tests, which contain many distinctly 
new forms of question, several new types of examination 
have come into common use. These standard, and new 
informal objective examinations will not completely 
supplant the traditional type, but they form invaluable 
supplements to it. The teacher should not hesitate to 
use the one of the three forms which she feels is best 
adapted to a particular situation. 

There are certain defects inherent in the ordinary 
examination. In the first place, the scoring is too 
subjective, that is, the examiner’s opinion influences 
considerably the value assigned to an answer. The 


teacher has to weigh the answer and decide its worth 
with the result that many errors can creep in. We all 
know how difficult it is to get two people to agree on 
the marking of the same paper. 

Pupils frequently misinterpret. the questions and 
very often warp their interpretations of them to suit 
the knowledge that they actually have.. The amount 
of time allowed per question is often not sufficient to 
bring out the results of a pupil’s best efforts. From a 
linguistic point of view it is usually his worst efforts 
that are stimulated. 

Another weakness is found in its limited sampling. 
Ten questions on a large mass of material do not give 
sufficient proof of adequate knowledge on the part of 
the pupil. The greater the number of questions asked 
the more nearly will one fathom the range and depth 
of the child’s information. Hence on a new type exam- 
ination with from fifty to two hundred questions we 
get scores with a far greater reliability. 

The chief advantages of the objective tests are: 

(1) The scoring is objective. There is usually only 
one possible correct answer, and the pupil’s answer is 
either right or wrong. There is no estimating its value 
by the examiner. 

(2) The sampling is more extensive and covers the 
material better. 

(3) The child has to react to the ideas demanded by 
=i teacher. He cannot distort the question and 

uff. 

(4) The papers can be scored very quickly. It 
can usually be done by the pupils, and they should be 
trained to do this. Unskilled clerical help can be used. 

(5) The time usually spent correcting papers can be 
spent more enjoyably in the-setting of them. 

(6) They are more valid and reliable per unit of 
working time than is the usual test. 

(7) They are more adaptable to small units of subject 
matter. 

(8) They can be used for instructional, diagnostic, 
and remedial purposes. 

They have certain definite limitations all of which 
will probably be overcome in time. 

(1) They provide little chance for organizing and 
expressing thought. 

(2) They tend to put a premium on memory of fact. 

(3) To a certain degree they are open to guessing. 

(4) They are hard to manage without a mimeo- 
graph as each pupil should have an individual copy of 
the test. 

Following is a list and examples of the chief types 
of objective test, with a few important points concerning 
each one. 

The classification used here is that followed by 
Ruch and Stoddard. 
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Quality and Value 


uality of a diamond depends on color, cutting 
- fe om from flaws. A perfect diamond is blue 
white in color, cut in the proper proportions to give 
brilliancy, and absolutely without flaws, bubbles or 
carbon spots. 


BIRKS REAMOERS Ae. GUARANTEED 
The value of a diamond depends on its | quay and 
weight or size, and in aes values perfect diamonds 
Owing to ome Salk buying 


onl be consid 
ability, of seven clas stores, Birks are able to offer better 
value in diamonds smaller organizations. 


Diamond Staae Rings from $25.00 up. 
Send for Catalogue 


Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 
Specialists in Diamonds 
Herald Building Calgary 
“D. A. Kirkland, Jasper Ave., Edmonton, in affiliation” 


ALADDIN 


Full Fashioned 
Silk Hose 
Exclusive With This Shop 


in Edmonton 


A first class Stocking we can recommend for every activity 
in all the new shades. 


No. or poe ig, service weight with lisle foot 
and welt 


No. 650—Silk from top to toe 
Picot top 


(Order by Mail) 


You may purchase Stockings here with confidence. We 
do not handle Seconds or Substandards. 


Thompson Dynes 


THE WOMEN’S SPECIALTY SHOP 
JASPER AVENUE EDMONTON 
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At Last !!! 


A REAL 


‘“‘Attainment Test in 


Canadian History” 


for Grade VIII, by 
H. E. SMITH, M.A., B.Ed. 
Prepared under the direction of University of Alberta 
4B 
Nine tests, comprising 80 questions relating to 


main facts of Canadian History. Just the 
thing to show where Review is necessary. 
PRICES: Three cents per test booklet, including 
manual of directions, scoring key and record 
sheet. Class packages of 42 booklets, $1.10. 
Postage extra. Order (prepaid) from agent: 


T. F. BERESFORD 


1512 8th Ave. N.W. Calgary 


Teachers! 


If you are interested in the purchase of a Piano or 


Talking Machine, please fill in the attached coupon and 
receive one of our beautiful catalogues. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
Heintzman & Co., Pianos 
Gerhard Heintzman Pianos 
Orthophonic Victrolas 


Brunswick Panatropes 


EASY TERMS ARRANGED 
“Ye Olde Firme’”’ 


HEINTZMAN & CO., LTD. 


HEINTZMAN HALL 
10139 Jasper Avenue, EDMONTON 


Piano Dept., ’Phone 1621 Record Dept., ’Phone 5963 


W. J. DAVIS, Manager 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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1. Recall Types: 
(1) Simple Recall questions. 
(2) Completion exercises. 

2. Recognition Types. 

(1) Multiple Response. : 
(2) True, False. 

(3) Best Answer tests. 

(4) Matehing exercises. 

(5) Rearrangement tests. 

(6) Identification exercises. 

Most of these types are applicable to any subject. 

Simple Recall: 

(1) The telephone was invented by——. 

(2) The capital of Canada is . 

In these questions the pupil merely writes down the 
word, words or figures that complete the sentence. 
The completion exercise is a more advanced type and is 
illustrated by the following: 

The people who wished to purify the church in the 
reign of Elizabeth were known as In the reign 
of James I a group of them known as the sailed 
across the ocean to in a ship called the 

Recall questions are usually free from guessing, and 
are easily adapted to different kinds of subject-matter. 
Care must be taken or the completion type becomes a 
test of intelligence rather than a test of information. 
As a rule each blank is given a value of one point. 
These forms require a little more time to answer and 
score than do some of the others. 

Multiple Response: 

Using the same material we can convert the Simple 
Recall questions into Multiple Response forms as 
follows: 

(1) The telephone was invented by (a) Kelvin, 
(b) Newton, (c) Bell, (d) Edison, (e) Marconi. 

(2) The capital of Canada is 
Montreal, (c) Toronto, (d) Hamilton, (e) Quebec. 

The pupil can write as his answer only the letter 
preceding the correct response, thus: 1 (c), 2 (a). 

The samples given above are of the five-response 
variety. Usually four to seven choices are given. 
The greater the number of choices, the more accurate 
will be the results. The pupil knows that in the above 
examples the correct answer is one of the five. He 
has therefore one chance in five on a pure guess, so the 
more choices there are presented, the more guessing is 
eliminated. It is not customary to make any correction 
for chance in this type when a good number of responses 
is included. If a correction is made the formula used 


Wrongs 
should be: Score = Rights — 

















where n is the num- 





n—1 
ber of responses presented. Thus in a four response 
test the score would be Rights—1/3 Wrongs. This 
correction is really not necessary. Each question is 
given a value of one. 

The Multiple Response form is purely objective in 
scoring, rapid, and easily designed. It can also be used 
as a judgment test. 

True—False, Right—Wrong, Yes—No. 

Any of these names may be used for this type. 
The same material is easily converted into this form. 

(1) The telephone was invented by Marconi: 

True; False. Right (c); Wrong (x). 

(2) The capital of Canada is Toronto: 

Yes, No. 

The pupil can write as his answer T. or F., C. or X., 

Yes or No, according to instructions. With this form 


a large number of questions must be used if very reliable 
results are to be secured. Fifty to two hundred are 
usually employed. The pupil has a fifty-fifty chance to 





(a) Ottawa, (b) 
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— correctly, so applying the formula, S.=R’s— 
’s 


ot the score is rights — wrongs. 
n=— 

The true-false type is quite objective in scoring, very 
adaptable, fairly easily constructed, quickly answered, 
and allows a wide sampling. Care should be taken to 
see that all statements are completely true or false and 
that they are perfectly definite. The arrangements of 
true and false statements should be very irregular so 
as to throw systematic guessing out of order. Correction’ 
for chance must be employed. 

Brest ANSWER OR JUDGMENT TESTS 

These are a variate of the Muitiple Response form 
and are very valuable in that they give wide scope for 
thought and judgment. Owing to the lengthy nature 
of the response statements they require much space, 
and are more difficult to frame. At least three responses 
must be offered. As with the other forms each question 
usually receives a value of one. Generally no correction 
is made for chance. 

EXAMPLES 

The Stuart Kings were unpopular because: 

(a) The people wished to form a republic; 

(b) The country was overburdened with taxes; 

(c) They wanted to be absolute and tried to rule 
independently of parliament. , 

A crop rotation should be used because: 

(a) There is less labor and machinery required. 

(b) It makes farming a more pleasant occupation. 

(c) It prevents the soil from les exhausted. 


MatcuinG EXERcIsEs 


(1) Battle of Waterloo___-=--_-_..------- (-) 1628 
(2) Discovery of America__......._----_- () 1914 
(3) De Montfort’s Parliament_-_-_--___-___- ¢ ) .1679 
(4) Petition of Rights. ..-...-.2...... 25. (.) 1588 
(5) First Reform Bill__._____--.___------ () 1846 
(6) Expulsion of James II_____.___.-_--_- ( ) 1485 
(7)- Habeas Corpus Act_.__._-.--.-.----- ( ) 1265 
(8) Outbreak of the World War___.--.__-- ( ) 1492 
(9) Repeal of the Corn Laws______-_.---- ( ) 1815 
(10) Defeat of the Spanish Armada__-__---- ( ) 1832 


The pupil is required to place in the parentheses 
before each date the number of the corresponding event. 
One might make a similar list by having a column con- 
taining the names of great men and on the other side 
the events for which they are best known. 

In order that the same test may be used again, the 
items in both columns can be numbered. The pupils 
would then write on their answer sheets the pairs of 
numbers that would link up the items correctly. In 
geography the exercise might consist of matching places 
with the things for which they are best known. 

The matching exercise is not used extensively. It 
is completely objective, but the elimination of guessing 
is difficult. Also if many items are included time is 
lost in matching them. It’can be used as either a faet 
or a judgment test. Each item would have a value of 
one point. 

REARRANGEMENT TESTS 


The ten events in the above matching exercise could 
be used as a Rearrangement Test. In this case the 
pupils would be instructed to arrange the events in 
chronological order. 

Example: Arrange the following events in the order 
in which they occurred: 

(1) Battle of Waterloo. 

(2) Discovery of America. 

(3) De Montfort’s Parliament. 

(4) Petition of Rights. 

(5) First Reform Bill. 

(6) Expulsion of James IT. 
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(7) Habeas Corpus Act. 

(8) Outbreak of the World War. 

(9) Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

(10) Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Other exercises may be given in which things are 
arranged in order of importance, or procedure, as the 
case may be. 

This type is useful in History and Geography. 
In Geography a class could be given a list of townsor 
cities along a certain railway and asked to arrange them 
in order of size or in the order that one would pass 
through them in going from one point to another. At 
times this form will be difficult to score unless one makes 
only one arrangement possible. Each item placed in 
its correct position in the series, as third, seventh, etc., 
would be scored as correct. The value assigned to each 
is usually one. 

IDENTIFICATION EXERCISES 

This variety requires much space, and is limited in 
application to certain subjects, but it gives the pupil 
opportunity to exercise his judgment and to apply to 
concrete situations the principles he has been taught. 
In most cases the identification exercise forms a better 
basis for a class discussion than it does for an exam- 
ination. 

Example: Select from the following crop rotations 
the one most valuable for preventing soil-drifting. 
Apply the facts you have just learned about the rotation 
of crops. 

(1) Wheat——Summer fallow—— Wheat. 

(2) Summer fallow wheat——oats——barley. 

(3) Summer fallow— -wheat——oats. 

(4) Summer fallow——wheat seeded with Sweet 
Clover. 

There is one thing that the new method does not 
attempt to measure and that is Composition. It yet 
remains for someone to devise a form of test that will 
measure accurately and objectively a pupil’s ability in 
English construction. One attempt of which I am 
aware has been made in England. 

The time allowed for one of these new tests will 
depend upon many things among which are the 
following: the maturity of the grade, the type of question 
used, the subject, and the number of questions given, 
For elementary school pupils, I would suggest that on 
the average the rate expected be about as follows: 

Recall Tests, about two or three items per minute. 

Multiple Response (four to five response type), 
three to four items per minute. 

‘True-False, about five items per minute. 

Best Answer, about three items per minute. 

A test of fifty questions would occupy in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty minutes. 

In all cases very explicit instructions should be given 
to the pupils until they become thoroughly familiar with 
the procedure. It is well to work type examples with 
the class before they begin. 

Several experiments have been conducted to deter- 
mine what instructions should be given to pupils re- 
garding doubtful items. On the whole the evidence 
tends to show that the greatest validity and reliability 
are secured, both by instructing pupils not to guess but 
rather to omit uncertain items, and by making the usual 
corrections for chance. It is certain that instructing 
pupils to guess has no advantage over instructing them 
not to guess, neither does it cause the formula for 
chance correction to work any better. For all ordinary 
purposes the difference either way is not sufficient to 
affect appreciably the value of the results. 

The teacher who makes a careful study of these new 
methods of determining the achievement of classes will 
find that there is opened up to her a fresh and interesting 
field of activity that will produce the most gratifying 
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results. The drudgery of the examination will be gone 
and in its place will remain the pleasant occupation of 
building up extensive, searching, scientific and reliable 
tests. The pupils will attack them with a new spirit 
and they too will find that there can be something 
enjoyable in even an examination. 


A Pilea for a Cracher’s Uniform 


JENNIE McALPINE 


N this modern age we needs must strive to make 

use of that which is conducive toward obtaining 

the aim we have in view, and to eliminate all waste 

and sundry nonessentials. An institution is efficient 

when it can accomplish the best work with the least 
expenditure of time and money. 

It is my intention in writing this article to argue, 
that we lady teachers would gain socially, professionally 
and economically if we were to dress in a uniform 
when on the actual duty of teaching. 

To begin with, a uniform adds poise and dignity. 
It gives a distinction and a prestige which would obtain 
a greater respect for us in our work. That which 
is common property to only a few has an attraction 
unto itself, and our status, as teachers, would necessarily 
be raised. 

Now, professionally, I think it to be indisputable that 
a teacher would secure better discipline as the uniform 
would tend to check familiarity and would give stress 
to the privilege and precedence which is, by right, ours 
in the relationship between pupils and teachers. 

Economically, we would gain in time and money. 
It would need no expert accountant to compute finan- 
cially the gain that there would be in the purchase 
of a few well-tailored uniforms of a durable material, 
rather than the flimsy and variable conglomeration of 
dresses that we, as teachers, are now more or less forced 
to indulge in and to wear at work, in following the 
dictates of fashion. . 

I’m sure we, as teachers, would be much better 
dressed by having our “working clothes” of a good 
material and workmanship, while at the same time 
we would have more money to lay aside. Our ‘‘best 
clothes” would be better as we would realize when 
buying that it was a “best dress” we wanted and not 
one as now to be worn only a short time as a good dress 
before doing duty as a ‘school dress.’”’ No doubt, 
it would be hard on some of us who wish to sally before 
the admiring gaze of our pupils in our green satins or 
black velvets. 

The economy in time would be very noticeable, 
and the energy that we now expend in wondering, or 
worrying about what frock we should wear, or how we 
would look to others in such a habiliment could be used 
to a better purpose. 

I have never heard an adverse criticism of the 
nurse’s uniform. It is rather becoming to each one, 
regardless of size, stature or complexion. We teachers 
are no different, and although a uniform might not be 
devised that would look any better, yet we could, at 
least, get one that would look as well and be as suitable. 

Teachers, as public officials, are very much viewed 
by critical eyes, therefore it is behooving that we make 
an appearance, as professional as possible, and a uniform 
would be a great step toward that ultimatum. 


Indian Moccasins are always worth new bottoms. We can 
re-sole them with real Indian moose hide for $1.25. See 
LAMB BROS., Corner 105th St. and Jasper, Edmonton. 
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Practice-Cearhing Marks and Ceacher-Rating 


C. SANSOM, B.A., CAMROSE 


HE question of the reliability of practice-teaching 


marks comes up so often in the normal schools 
that I recently made a statistical study of some of them 
in an attempt to get some light on the matter. These 
marks are used as a basis (but not the only basis) of 
grading the students at the end of the year as to their 
teaching ability. Hence the question of their reliability 
is one of considerable importance. I am _ publishing 
in this article a few of the results of my study as I feel 
they stand in rather close relation to a far wider question 
than that which gave rise to this inquiry; they have 
a rather important bearing, it seems to me, on the 
whole problem of. the rating of teachers for salary 
and promotion purposes. 

For the benefit of those who did not have the good 
fortune to attend the Calgary or the Camrose Normal 
School perhaps I should explain that the marks in 
question are given on the basis of zero to one hundred 
for practice lessons taught by the normal school students 
in the practice schools. About ten or a dozen of these 
lessons are taught by each student in the course of the 
year. The lessons cover all the subjects taught in the 
public school, and those assigned to any one student 
are distributed as far as possible over all the grades. 
The lesson-topic in each case is given out a day or so 
in advance, and the student to whom the assignment 
is made: spends the intervening time “getting up” 
the lesson and writing a lesson-plan. These lessons 
are always taught in the presence of a “‘critic,’’ who 
writes out a “criticism” of each lesson on a form pro- 
vided for the purpose. One of the duties of the “critic” 
is to evaluate the lesson numerically on the percentile 
seale. The valuation is duly recorded on the form, 
which is then returned to the office of the normal school. 
Here, the marks as they come in are copied from the 
forms to special cards, of which there is one for each 
student, and filed in a special drawer. As the marks 
accumulate they are consulted from time to time with 
anxious solicitude by the principals and teachers of 
the normal schools as constituting an index to the 
prowess, progress, and promise of the several students 
in the gentle art of teaching. At the end of the year 
the marks on each card are averaged, and the average 
mark thus obtained is taken as a measure of the student’s 
general teaching ability as disclosed by his years’ 
teaching experience in the practice school. 

For the purpose of my study I selected the marks 
of 178 second class students who attended the Camrose 
Normal School in the year 1925-26. Each of these 
students taught ten lessons, giving a total of 1,780 
individual marks. The investigation took in quite a 
number of considerations, such as the relation of the 
marks to the intelligence, academic standing, age; and 
sex of the students. But the question of reliability 
is fundamental to all the others, and this is the only 
question that will be considered here. 

Perhaps it would be well to state more specifically 
just what is meant by “reliability,” although the 
statistical meaning of the term is in no way different 
from the every-day meaning implied so far. By 
“reliability”? I mean here simply the relation existing 
between a student’s real teaching ability and the mark 
assigned as a measure of his teaching ability. That 
is to say, if A gets a higher mark than B, is A apt to 
be a better teacher than B, or is he nearly as apt, or 
just as apt, to be a poorer teacher than B, so far as the 
information conveyed by the marks is concerned? 


It is obvious that if practice-teaching marks were 
ideally true measures of teaching ability, then the best 
student would uniformly get the highest mark in each 
of the “rounds” of lessons taught by the entire class, 
the second best student would always get the second 
highest mark, and so on down to the poorest student, 
who would always stand at the bottom of the class, 
If the “internal consistency,” as it may be called, of a 
number of sets of measures (there were ten sets in this 
case) approximates at all closely to this ideal standard, 
the reliability of the measures is said to be “high;” 
if, on the other hand, little or no consistency of this 
sort can be discovered, that is, if the marks fluctuate 
widely as to their relative positions in the several sets, 
the reliability is said to be “low,” or entirely lacking, 
as the case may be. The degree of reliability of a set 
of measures may be expressed numerically by what is 
called a “co-efficient of reliability.” In the case of 
perfect agreement or consistency the co-efficient is unity; 
in the case of no agreement at all the co-efficient is zero. 


. Thus “low” reliability in ordinary circumstances would 


be indicated by such co-efficients as .13, .26, and .34; 
“high” reliability by such co-efficients as .89, .94, and 
.97. But it depends largely on circumstances whether 
a given co-efficient should be considered “high” or 
“low.” The above examples are given merely to 
illustrate the method of notation. 

The reliability, then, of a given measure of a 
“variable,” such as the teaching ability in question, 
which varies greatly as between the poorest students 
and the best, is naturally obtained by comparing one 
set of measures of the variable with another set of 
measures of the same variable. In the case of a few 
measures on a rather coarse scale this can, and often 
is, done roughly by inspection; but with as many as 178 
measures crowded into narrow limits on a relatively 
fine scale it is necessary to use statistical devices. The 
device I mainly used in this study was that of “cor- 
relation,’ which does not need to be described here. 
Suffice it to say that in this process we “correlate” 
one of the two series with the other, and when all the 
measures are put through this “correlation mill’ there 
emerges a “reliability co-efficient” which may be taken 
as a measure of the agreement between the two series 
in question. 

The first thing I did was to correlate the 178 marks 
given the students on their first “round” of lessons 
with the 178 marks given them on their second “round.” 
The reliability co-efficient thus obtained was only .21. 
This must be regarded as a remarkably low co-efficient, 
especially in view of the great “‘range of talent” re- 
presented by such a considerable number of students 
selected quite at random as to their teaching ability. 
And in this and all that follows the question of “range 
of talent”? must be kept in mind; for in the case of a 
wide range of talent it takes a larger co-efficient to 
indicate satisfactory reliability than in the case of a 
narrow range of talent. The most that can be said 
for a co-efFcient of .21 in these circumstances is that 
it indicates a very slight tendency to agreement between 
the series. But it would be folly to think that these 
marks convey significant information as to the relative 
teaching ability of the individual students. 

This, however, is the reliability of a set of single 
measures, and it is the averages of a number of such 
measures that are used in the normal schools for grading 
purposes. In the case we are considering it was the 
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average of ten. What really concerns us, then, is the 
reliability of these averages. Now the reliability of 
averages is always greater than the reliability of single 
measures, assuming, of course, that the latter have any 
reliability at all. Obviously if there is no agreement 
whatever between single measures of a variable you 
could keep on averagmg till doomsday and get no 
further ahead. But in this case we have just shown that 
individual marks do possess this quality in very slight 
degree. Hence it is worth while to go on to the average 
marks. 

Now let me say here that it it is not as easy a matter 
as might be supposed to make a good thing out of bad 
things by merely throwing together a number of the 
bad things; if it were, there would be a lot more good 
things in the world than there are, I venture to think. 
In this case there is probably not a normal school 
teacher in Calgary or Camrose who would regard a 
single mark as sufficiently reliable to base a judgment 
on as to the real teaching ability of the student in 
question. But when ten of these practically worthless 
marks are thrown together in an average, this average 
becomes invested in a sort of halo, which, like the goodly 
outside of a falsehood, tends to deceive the unwary 
as to the real nature of the thing. Much depends, of 
course, on the purpose for which the measures are used. 
Marks might serve fairly well to distinguish broadly 
between the good and the poor students of a class 
which would be positively mischievous (when the pro- 
fessional and moral implications of an error in judgment 
are taken into account) when used to make close dis- 
tinctions within a narrow section of the range. And 
this latter is precisely what the normal school averages 
are used for. The “problem cases” nearly all occur 
at the lower end of the range. In fact students are 
often regarded as “problem cases” (relatively to other 
students in the class) for no better reason than because 
their marks are found in this position. (It will be 
observed that I am now speaking of the range of marks, 
not the range of talent. Care must always be taken 
to distinguish between these. It is, of course, only 
in case of satisfactory reliability that the distribution 
of marks corresponds at all closely with the distribution 
of talent.) 


It was impossible to find directly the reliability 
of the average of ten lessons for the simple reason 
that there was no other similar average to correlate 
this with. But I proceeded to find it by an indirect 
method which is a commonplace of statistical practice. 
I divided the ten marks of each student into two groups 
of five each. In the one group I placed the first, third, 
fifth, seventh, and ‘ninth marks, that is to say, the 
“odd-numbered” marks, which we may call the “odds”’ 
for short; and in the other group the second, fourth, 
sixth, eighth and tenth marks, which may be called 
the “evens.’”’ On averaging the five marks in each 
case and correlating the two series of averages, the 
' co-efficient turned out to be .56. This, however, still 
represents the reliability of the average of only five 
marks, and what we are after is that of the average of 
ten. This could now be found by means of a formula 
known as the Spearman-Brown formula. On applying 
this formula the reliability of the average of ten was 
found to be approximately .72. 


This means that if each student had taught ten more 
lessons the self-correlation of the averages of the ten 
additional lessons with the averages we have on hand 
would be about .72. It is the measure of reliability 
of. the. average of ten. It looks considerably better 
than the co-efficient of .21 obtained from a single set 
of measures. But it is still very far indeed from being 
satisfactory, as I shall proceed to show. 
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Two forms of any ordinary group intelligence test 
yield. a self-correlation of at least .90 unless the range 
of talent is rather narrow. Let us now ask ourselves 
how many‘lessons the students would have to teach 
to raise the reliability of the average to this figure? 
It took five lessons to raise it from .21 to .56, ten to 
raise it to .72; how many would it take to raise it to 
.90? It would take no less than thirty-five lessons to 
do this, and at least seventy-five lessons (probably 
many more) to raise the co-efficient to .95, which should 
not be considered excessively high for the important 
use to which these marks are put. Truly, to make a 
good omelet out of bad eggs is a very difficult matter 
indeed. (The above results are obtained by a reverse 
application of the Spearman-Brown formula. Those 
who have read statistics might be interested in checking 
them by using the two co-efficients .21 and .56, which 
were obtained quite independently of one another 
from the original data. They give results which are 
in very close agreement.) 

There are many other ways of getting at the matter, 
but all roads lead to the same conclusion. For instance, 
since the marks are mainly used only in the lower part 
of the scale, I thought I should like to see how these 
lower marks would behave when detached from the 
rest of the range. I accordingly arranged the entire 
series of 178 averages (of ten marks each) in order of 
size from the greatest to the least. Then I correlated 
the “odds” with the “evens” over gradually increasing 
sections of the range, starting always from the bottom. 
The results are included in the following table: 


Range “Co-efficient”’ _ Cases 
60-65 inclusive — .34 Lowest 27 
60-67 7 —.28 ae 
60-68 4 —.17 Oa 
60-69 i —.13 " 69 
60-70 e 0 wa 
60-71 . +.11 “ 104 
60-73 ES +.19 “134 
60-76 + +.35 “158 
60-84 a +.56 Total 178 


The minus signs in this table must not be taken 
to indicate “negative reliability’? on the part of the 
low marks, for there is no such thing that I know of. 
The low marks are just as reliable as the high marks, 
possibly a trifle more so in this particular case. The 
trouble is that the marks are all highly unreliable, 
and the table indicates very clearly the danger of making 
close judgments as between individuals on the basis of 
measures of this kind. If the lowest 27 students, for 
instance, had taught only the five “‘odds” and this was 
all we knew about them they would have been ranked 
on this basis in a certain order; but if they had happened 
to teach the five ‘‘evens”’ instead, their ranking on these 
would have tended to be just the reverse of their ranking 
on the “odds.”’ Similarly with the lowest 39 cases, 
and so on up to about 78 cases, only in diminishing 
degree. It is necessary to include nearly half the total 
number of cases before the extent of the range is sufficient 
to offset the unreliability of the measures. This, of 
course, is on the basis of five lessons; ten lessons would 
make a trifle better showing but are still hopelessly 
inadequate as a basis of discrimination between students 
who happen to stand near to one another on the scale. 


To make the matter perfectly clear let me cite the 
case of student No. 150 on my records. On the five 
“odds” this student stood at the very bottom of the 
class. If he had been graded on the basis of these five 
lessons only, it is not hard to imagine what would 
have happened to him. But on the ‘‘evens’’ he stood 
one hundred and seventeenth from the bottom, or 
considerably more than half-way up the list. If he had 
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happened to teach these lessons he would have been 
considered a very competent teacher indeed and perhaps 
recommended to some choice position, partly, at least, 
on the basis of his practice-teaching marks. 

The following calculation may be of interest to 
some: Taking the reliability of the average of ten 
as .72 and the median deviation of the distribution 
as 3.6 scale units the probable error of a score works 
out at about two points. Taking a score at random, 
such as that of student No. 15 which happens to be 
70.8, the chances are even that its true value lies between 
68.8 and 72.8. Between these two limits on the scale, 
however, are included no less than 62 cases. In teaching 
another set of ten lessons, then, the chances are even 
that his new ranking in the class would be more than 
thirty-one places higher or more than thirty-one places 
lower than his ranking in the ten lessons he happened 
to teach in this instance. This is no mean displacement 
when it is remembered that it is the average of the ten 
lessons we are now considering. This refers to the 
middle of the range. The displacement near the ends 
of the range would not be as great in terms of individuals. 


The situation. could, of course, be greatly improved; 
but whether it could be sufficiently improved for the 
marks to have any real utility for grading purposes is 
another matter. But if under the highly systematized 
conditions existing in the normal schools it should 
prove to be impossible to get reasonably reliable measures 
of teaching skill, what are the chances of justly grading 
the teachers-in-service as to their professional ability 
on the basis of perhaps a single visit in the. course of the 
year? This is the larger question in the background 
of the whole discussion. 


Che Barnyard 


N a recent contribution Mr. W. T. Roycroft was 

quite outspoken against the practice of advertising 

for teachers ‘‘who must do the firing and sweeping.” 

He quoted The Schoolmaster against it, adding that 

what was true in the British Isles is equally true in 
Alberta. 

Speaking as one who fires, sweeps, cleans the stable 
and does minor repairs for an annual cheque of $150, 
I am inclined to defend the position of those who do 
not think it derogatory to the profession to undertake 
such duties even as a condition to appointment. 

Most rural school boards have surveyed the janitor 
problem from all sides, and tried everything. They 
have paid a senior pupil to stoke and clean up. Fre- 
quently he has done poor work; occasionally he has 
developed a “‘head”’ and demanded exorbitant pay; some- 
times the choice or dismissal of him has led to charges 
of discrimination and vexatious local feuds. In one case, 
I am informed, the employment of an irresponsible boy 
janitor resulted in the burning of a new building. (Fire 
insurance companies can hardly look on frame buildings 
with child caretakers as good risks.) 

Admitting that the trustees regretfully give up 
the idea of passing out good pocket money to the 
children, we may suppose that they look round for an 
adult to fill the position, and perhaps are successful. 
There are many points of contact between teacher and 
janitor, and these readily become points of friction. 
During a cold snap the school is cold till nearly noon— 
teacher suffers through janitor’s inefficiency. In wet 
weather, the pupils “‘track in” too much mud for the 
janitor’s liking—mental note as to teacher’s laxity: 
or the dust of centuries lies over all but the irreducible 
minimum scoured by the broom—very unpleasant for 


teacher: or there are too many plasticine dabs clinging 
to Grade I’s stamping-ground, or too many paper 
clippings after an art period, or too many derelict over- 
shoes in the lobbies—all to the grief of the janitor. 

What wonder if there comes a clash, with the trustees 
supporting their neighbor the janitor, and “letting out” 
the teacher? On the bare ground of expediency, the 
rural teacher had better have the place to herself. 

But the Board is very rarely able to induce any adult 
to leave the chores, breakfast, and the business of putting 
the youngsters into their scraves, mitts and overshoes. 
What may be a trifling duty, to someone who has to go 
to school in any case, is to them a serious loss of time 
at the busiest hour of the day; and any wage commen- 
surate to the inconvenience would be far too great for 
the work done. The Board would not pay it. So 
the available farm folks stand on their rights as a free 
people, and decline the job. 

Naturally the school board embraces the third 
alternative. Teacher is at school anyway; she is young 
and strong, and knows how she wants the place kept. 
Let her have the job and the pay. (Yes, the monetary 
clause does lapse sometimes, but that’s another matter.) 
The school board admits the hardship of going to school 
an hour early and freezing till the place is warmed up; 
it meets the difficulty by erecting a residence on the 
grounds, so that the teacher may run over to school, 
fire up and return to her buttered toast. Having done 
that, and given her the means of living on $15 a month 
instead of twice that sum, the Board feels entitled, 
even bound, to require janitor service. Even if it 
doesn’t supply a residence, the Board will get the service 
where it can; and we have seen where that is. 

Can we carry over an assertion of the British 
Schoolmaster and apply it with equal truth to Alberta? 
The social conditions of the two countries differ, very 
much in our favor I think. Britain has a stratum of 
“very poor” who furnish the washerwoman, charladies, 
domestic servants, caretakers, chimney sweeps and odd- 
job men of a class which can just afford to hire them, 
but which cannot afford to be seen shining its own 
door-knocker. In Alberta this stratum is_ hardly 
represented by scattered individuals. Mr. X. with 
ten thousand bushels in the granary sweeps his own 
chimney, and Mrs. X. mops her own floors. (Both 
may be seen annually at the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
reception.) There are no menials looking for these 
jobs, which, therefore, cease to be menial and are classed 
as part of the normal routine of capable farm people. 

In the eyes of good wholesome people like the X’s, 
a teacher who demurred or refused to don overalls for 
half an hour daily would lose dignity and appear “‘just 
foolish.’’ Probably more than any other people in the 
world, they live up to the belief that “the dignity of 
labor lies not in what you do, but in how you do it”; 
and that is a hard principle for a teacher to subvert. 

While we are all one in the desire to raise our pro- 
fession to a worthy status, we must be very critical 
in the choice of grounds on which to make our stand. 
I don’t think this “fire and sweep” issue is good fighting 
ground, though it may become so when rural Alberta 
gets a sufficient number of indigents to form a clearly 
defined scullion order. But we are not building for 
that. —HAyYSEED. 


STUART BROS. 
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Popular Education 


Wa. Cameron, M.A. 





Government does not initiate any forward 
scholastic movement. It awaits popular demand for 
progress. So argues Mr. Sansom in the October issue 
of the A.T.A. Magazine adding as a corollary that 
under such conditions Education Departments function 
in their special province only as instruments for making 
the will of the majority legally effective. 

The notion that expert minorities bow to the dictum 
of an inexperienced populace and await its pleasure 
seems so strangely opposed to reality that I venture 
to put forward another aspect of the question for the 
consideration of Alliance members. 

Government exists theoretically as the common arm 
of its various parts; practically as the sum total of the 
differentiated actions of its composite branches. To 
consider “a thing theoretically, however, we must first 
handle it practically. 

For this purpose one of the more elementary De- 
partments of Government will serve. Take the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. This particular 
division of Government has its source in certain specific 
requirements of commodity production.. It is not 
industry centralized but a part of industry functioning 
for a definite purpose common to all manufacturing 
processes. It does not undertake the development of 
actual productive machinery nor has it power to control 
methods of work in any particular plant. Development 
and control, following the laws of free competitive 
commodity production, are freely left to free individual 
initiative and guidance; and this directive energy 
originates and fosters progress and development in the 
works under its management. It does not await 
popular demand to hasten action towards this end. 
Specially trained experts alone attend to and direct 
special activities. No external interference is tolerated. 

While the Department refrains from interference in 
the special productive workings of the individual 
factory, it carries on a work necessary for the disposal 
of the products of all industry. It puts certain re- 
strictions for minimizing internal competition in the sale 
of commodities, by imposing legal limitations in the form 
of tariffs upon the entry of foreign products into the 
country. It also endeavors to obtain ever-expanding 
foreign markets for its native surplus products. These 
things, however, it does not do “‘off its own bat,’”’ but 
at the behest of industry. Industry is the basis of this 
Departmental existence; and the requirements of 
industry, the material force directing its action. 

Thus, it appears, the control of individual differ- 
entiated plants remains in the hands of the factories, 
themselves, and they originate and put into effect 
any new instruments necessary to the progressive 
development of their work. In fact they employ 
trained specialists for this special purpose. The 
Department of Trade and Commerce, on the other hand, 
functions appreciably in finding means for the disposal 
of the surplus products through foreign contracts or 
disabilities; but acting only when industrial specialists 
demand action. The same procedure holds good for 
other Government Departments connected with, say, 
Transportation and Banking. 

But public opinion has no voice in these matters, 
which indicates that Industrial Trusts, Transportation 
Companies and Banking Corporations instead of being 
controlled by Government, as Mr. Sansom seems to 
suggest, actually comprise the factors controlling and 
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directing Government action. Plainly these and similar 
organizations are the Government. The political parties 
simply represent the above and allied groups each with 
its own axe to grind and yet moved by a common 
purpose. On gaining temporary parliamentary power, 
every group in turn uses the occasion to legislate for 
its own particular benefit while keeping the common 
aim in view. In reality they all give constitutional 
authority to their acts and desires through recognized 
legal channels of their own creation. 

Education, one of these channels, is somewhat 
differently organized from Industry. Each _ school 
district certainly exists as a productive unit—but as an 
undifferentiated unit. Instead of acting as an independ- 
ent producer, the individual plant is linked up with a 
central controlling, directing and developing body 
called an Education Department. In contradistinction 
to the Department of Trade and Commerce, this cen- 
tralized body assumes not only the function of partially 
disposing of the products of Education by limiting 
competition, but also the authority to unify, control, 
direct and develop the detailed mechanical operation 
of the whole industrial machine. It undertakes to carry 
on the general work of the ordinary Department as well 
as that part devolving upon the individual industrial 
unit. It eliminates competition in Educational work. 
It too has its experts trained for progressive undertakings. 
But instead of acting upon the advice and at the behest 
of these specialists,.as the ordinary management does, 
it refrains from progressive methods because, forsooth, 
the populace who know nothing whatever about the 
steps necessary for educational development, does not 
demand them. 

How can the people demand definite progressive 
measures? It is impossible to demand, far less to think 
of a thing that has never entered into one’s consciousness. 
Ideas of requirements for progress in Education must 
first be given the people. Ex nihilo, nihil fit—from 
nothing, nothing comes into existence.” Public opinion 
must be formed by the Educational expert, the Edu- 
cation Department. Otherwise the doctrine of energy 
conservation falls to the ground. 

Education in practice, then, is a nationalized industry 
managed by Government and thus more completely 
under the control of financial and industrial groups 
than if decentralized into small autonomous district 
units. To retain this control and direct school affairs 
in accordance with the ideology of political groups is 
the sole reason for the existence of Education Depart- 
ments and explains the raison d’etre for Superintend- 
ents, Inspectors, Boards of Trustees, etc., who must 
be more or less experts, not necessarily in modern 
educational matters, but in “spotting” anything that 
interferes mentally or materially, intellectually or 
morally with the vested privileges of these particular 
groups. Public opinion except in so far as it becomes a 
reflex of Capitalist opinion (when it is not public 
opinion at all) has no bearing on the situation. Truly 
the statement is correct that Education is a part of 
politics and politics, however unsavory the name, in- 
cludes and controls Education. 

Do readers ever pause to seriously consider the 
inherent characteristics of the dominant subjects chosen 
by political interests and taught in schools at their 
direction; and their effects on the mental discipline 
of the pupil. History is dead and inert. Literature 
possesses the same qualities because of its historical 
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nature. Algebra, Geometry, Arithmetic are static. 
Composition usually treats of things long past or of 
such trivialities in the present as merit little consider- 
ation. The sciences, too, are dealt with in anything 
but a dialetical manner. Even in Sunday Schools an 


unchangeable morality is for authoritative purposes ’ 


connected to an unchangeable and omnipotent Creator. 
Capitalism cannot advance mentally without undoing 
itself so children are taught to think and live archaically 
in a past world that cannot change. In consequence 
their mentality cannot be otherwise than antiquated 
and largely static; and moreover without any close 
connective relationship to present. day productive 
processes. Yet the majority, belonging to working 
class parents, are painfully forced, in after life, to adapt 
themselves to the institutional reflexes of rapidly 
fluid industrial methods. 


Fortunately school life is not the whole of life. 
Although pupils come into contact with stagnation in 
schools still in their daily experiences thereout they 
cannot avoid the continued mental influence of a world 
of flux. This objective education proves in a measure 
their salvation, for whereas the many never mentally 
survive school training and discipline, their intellectual 
development having stopped early in the “teen” age, 
a few rise superior to this disability and become leaders 
in progressive thought and action. The school, however, 
can take no credit for the superior few; it can only assume 
responsibility for the many who are left behind. 


Yet with these established psychological facts 
before them, Education Departments pro‘ess to await 
the popular demands of an intellectually inferior and 
static majority before making any change in their 
organization and methods. Which is tantamount to 
recognition of the principle that the less intelligent 
must direct the more intelligent. If so what benefit 
does education bring? The position becomes untenable. 
Lack of progress must result from some other if less 
discernible cause. 


Again Education prepares, we are told, for complete 
living—a rather ironical and sentimental statement. 
For since work is the basic necessity of life, this assertion 
might be interpreted more literally if less esthetically, 
as the production of the complete or perfect worker. 
The worker requires instruction to mould his ideas 
(morals) in perfect accord with those of the master class; 
training to produce commodities superabundantly; 
preparation to surrender his product with perfect 
willingness and avoid too complete an enquiry as to the 
disposal thereof. In brief he must have no definite 
objective, no individual expression of his own; he must 
be a perfectly obedient and subordinate cog in the 
great industrial and political machine. With these 
aims in view—and they are an expression of the desires 
of a financial class—Education carries on its repressive 
work, its utility being measured by its success in pro- 
pagating political idealism. If then a popular demand, 
that is a demand from the workers, arose tomorrow for a 
type of Education functioning to oppose orthodox views 
and to support working class ideology, such demand 
would be immediately and firmly refused. A popular 
demand would only receive an attentive hearing, should 
its content coincide with the views of Educationists 
acting on behalf of Government in turn acting on behalf 
of the strong financial corporations in whose service 
it is. But then a demand of this nature would but 
reflect political desires. So we have the paradoxical 
phenomenon of a farmer’s (i.e., workers’) government 
actually imposing upon children an education totally 
at variance with their economic needs and then excusing 
this unethical action on the paralogistic ground of lack 
of popular demand for a change. 
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No! Mr. Sansom, Democracy is not rule by the 
masses. Historically it never existed as such. For 
how can people be said to rule themselves while they 
are divided into two classes whose separate general 
needs are opposed. It must of necessity be the rule 
of one class. The voting of the working class, outwith 
the experience gained, is nothing more than a mere 
hoodwinking device for the apparent satisfaction of 
popular demands. Surely the recent history of Labor 
should convince us of that fact. Public petitions—they 
are not demands—are considered ‘‘safe and sane”’ only 
when their content means greater profits to Capital. 
When they conflict with profit-making, opposition 
arises finally expressing itself as calumny and repression 
in case of continued insistence. 

Let us be candid and state the facts as they actually 
exist. Education Departments refuse to sanction pro- 
gressive measures not because of lack of popular demand 
but because they fear to act in opposition to the com- 
mands of the “power behind.” These commands 
come more and more into sharp conflict with the needs 
of the masses. Our present social system has already 
fulfilled its historic mission as a factor of human develop- 
ment. Its future activities must necessarily be re- 
actionary. Further progress can only be attained by 
the other class in society, the working class. That is 
why working class education today can alone be of a 
progressive nature. But it is taboo because general 
interests come into opposition with the special needs of 
a governing class. The general welfare of humanity 
conflicts with the particular interests of a small portion 
of mankind, and the needs of the human race are 
neglected in favor of the desires of a privileged 
few. That is the reason why it is characteristic of 
Education Departments not to be progressive Education- 
al institutions; and of progressive Educational In- 
stitutions not to be Departments of Education. 


“Sollom the Big Water” 


By 8. R. Tompkins, M.A., Commissioner of 


Educéation, Dawson, Y.T. 
(Formerly of Lethbridge High School Stafi) 





HE above words were the parting injunction of an 
old sourdough when I told him that I purposed 
going through the Yukon Flats. No words could more 
fitly express the secret of navigating its tortuous mazes 
or indeed the vast stretches of the lower river below 
Dawson. And for four long weeks this summer we 
endeavored to follow his advice to the letter though we 
found that only the seasoned old-timer can read the 
water with sufficient accuracy and speed to keep his 
boat from Scylla on the one side (the whirlpools) or 
Charybdis on the other (the sandbars). But I am 
getting ahead of my story. 

No buccaneers of the Spanish Main, no Argonauts 
faring forth in search of the golden fleece, ever took so 
mournful a leave of their next-of-kin, as our party 
of five which slipped on a bright day this midsummer 
bound for the flats and the Arctic Circle, Our send-off 
seemed a doubtful honor when it was discovered that we 
were the principals in some sort of memorial service in 
anticipation of a violent end. Friends wished us a 
safe return with tears in their eyes; wiseacres shook 
their heads as they recalled other parties which had 
failed to return. To crown all an ancient native perched 
on the wharf draping his skinny legs over the side, 
added his’ croak to the general gloom. I have no doubt 
it was this very man’s ancestors that tried to turn back 
Mackenzie, with tales of terrible rapids and whirlpools 
that sucked down boat and crew or of the grim goblins 
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which would spirit their souls away into the region of 
eternal cold. Looking back, we can laugh at all the 
“‘crepe-hanging;”’ at the time pride (or vanity) forbade 
our turning back. 

Once clear of the depressing scenes attending our 
departure, we could take stock of our craft, its cargo 
(and supercargo). The lives of five persons, together 
with their Lares and Penates and food for three weeks 
was entrusted to a Yukon poling boat twenty-three feet 
in length, square at both ends and with a freeboard of 
about ten inches when loaded. It was this that gave the 
croakers grave concern and I confess that when I 
endeavored to get a glimpse of the bow or the stern 
passengers over the monumental piles of our camp kit 
and “‘grub-boxes,”’ I was seized with s6me misgivings. 
But never once on our long 600-mile journey did our 
craft take water; she answered her helm like a liner; 
the flat bottom and generous flare of her sides made her 
comfortable and almost fool-proof. 

Our cargo consisted largely of food and the means 
of cooking it. As trading posts are few, we took our 
supply from the start. A tent and light bedding 
made up the rest. In midsummer this can be reduced 
to a minimum; day is the popular time for sleeping 
and on a sunny sandbar the lightest cover is sufficient. 

As supercargo, we had four of the fair sex, two of 
them just released from the weary round of pedagogical 
toil, the others had reasons equally as good. Whatever 
their qualifications, all had boundless enthusiasm and 
good nature—a flock of angels, one old sourdough called 
them—but then he had not been outside for many 
years. For obvious reasons, the skipper’s deeds must 
remain unsung. His chief claim to distinction is having 
survived. 

The Yukon River—cradled in the great glaciers that 
surround Lake Atlin—long before it reaches Dawson 
is a sizeable stream loaded with glacial mud. But it 
runs between noble hills, “smooth and rounded like 
the arms of a goddess. A fair overburden supports a 
close growth of poplar and spruce on the slopes; the 
summits are bare or covered with moss and reindeer- 
lichen. At every turn in the river, lovely green islands 
are encircled by the channels. Right and left open 
wide valleys or narrow gorges that pour their crystal 
streams into the mighty river. The sun of a June 
afternoon with twelve hours of daylight already to its 
credit had now raised the temperature of the valley 
and its reflection glared fiercely at us across the water. 
But now and again an up-river breeze gave us just the 
needed respite, and our hearts exulted with the sense 
of relief that comes “when the mind lays down its 
burden.” 

“© quid solutis est beatius curis?”’ 

We shipped our oars and sipped one of the keenest 
joys that falls to the lot of human kind—the unrolling 
of a vast panorama of hill and valley in the first lush 
green of an early northern summer when the senses 
can almost feel the throbbing life of the wilderness to 
which after “the winter of our discontent” we are 
once more attuned. 

By June 20th, there is no night in these northern 
latitudes; the storm that broke on us at seven o’clock 
spent itself and rolled away to the west muttering as it 
went and by eight we were once more revelling in the 
glorious evening sunshine. In the cove at the mouth 
of a crystal-pure stream, we landed to make camp. 
Our tent went up, the camp-fire crackled, the bacon 
sputtered and mingled its tempting fragrance with the 
burning wood and the odor of the damp forest; hunger 
gratified, our spirits rose and welled up spontaneously 
into song that echoed amid the hills and was answered 
afar by that lost soul of the wilderness—the coyote. 
As the northern twilight settled down on river and 
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mountain, our camp-fire guttered itself into extinction, 
we crawled into our blankets and were lulled by the music 
of the water into a dreamless sleep. 


Morning brought new joys. The weather was over- 
cast and conducive to a restful languor, the comfort 
of camp over-ruled our schedule, so we just dropped a 
day and stayed. We salved our consciences by caulking 
the boat, adjusting equipment and overhauling our 
cargo, between which task we found time for a quiet 
sleep against the morrow. 


In the morning “we broke camp” at 10.30 according 
to the log. These simple words are a record of strenuous 
though delightful days of early rising, long hours and 
weary bodies. There stands out above the other days 
one long stretch in which we travelled for twenty-five 
hours, driven by a strange combination of circum- 
stances. The fourth night out we camped on a high 
mossy bank about one mile above Eagle. As the latter 
is the first post in Alaska, we were compelled by custom 
and immigration regulations, to report there during 
seasonable hours. But the threat of rain roused us 
from our beds hastily spread on the moss and our entry 
to Eagle, though made in broad daylight, was not long 
after cock-crow or what takes its place in the north, the 
first howling of the dogs. Our boots clumped heavily 
on the wooden sidewalks that led along the river front. 
We started at the grating of the road-house door ‘‘on 
its iron hinges;’’ in the ghostly stillness, our footsteps 
echoed like the trump of doom. But a scraping and a 
shuffling of feet in the regions above told us of the 
awaking household and mine host and hostess presently 
appeared to take stock of us and our wants. _A warm 
breakfast soon dispelled our sleepiness as well as hunger 
and gave us the energy to discharge our routine tasks. 
These done, we bade good-bye to Eagle and its pictures- 
que setting of hills and river, eager to cover the long 
even to Circle where we first hoped to see the Midnight 

un. 

Morning wore into afternoon; afternoon to evening, 
the Calico bluffs were left behind. At Sheep Creek, 
a stream that brawls down from the neighboring Rocky 
Mountains, we made camp in the shelter of a friendly 
wood-pile; the owner’s mare, starving for human 
company, made advances to us or rather to our larder to 
which we had perforce to turn a cold shoulder. To 
try our temper swarms of mosquitoes hovered around us 
and settled whenever we got away from the breeze so 
with reluctance we decided to look elsewhere for a camp- 
ing site. Midnight overtook us drifting along a for- 
bidding shore—all except a narrow fringe of beach, 
a heart-breaking tangle of deadfall left by the high water 
of two years ago. On an open stretch of beach we boiled 
our coffee over a roaring fire but of camp-sites there was 
none. As day came, wisps of fog wreathed the hills; 
a cold mist rose from the water in the sharp morning 
air; far off came the honk of the wild goose; nearer, 
could be heard the fussy, foolish noises of a flock of 
ducks at dawn. As we passed the mouth of the Nation 
River, a family of goslings shivering and trumpeting 
noisily on a sandbar gave me a chance with a shotgun. 
But an icy wind swept across this open stretch of the 
river so I was not sorry when the grey shapes faded 
into the smudge of the landscape. Yet no landing 
place appeared. We crouched stiff with cold and weary 
from lack of sleep in the boats praying for the sun and 
daylight. At last an open terrace well above the 
beach and in the shelter of the friendly forest, seemed 
to be the wished-for spot. We dropped down along the 
edge of a sandbar, worked our boat across the channel 
that ran close to shore and tied up the craft in a con- 
venient eddy. The grass, waste-high, the trees drenched 
with dew soaked our garments and chilled us to the bone. 
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But a roaring fire and a bed of boughs gave us surcease 
from our toils. The sun burst over the distant hills 
and though its rays could not penetrate the dense bush 
around us, it lighted up the farther shore, a group of 
abandoned cabins and touched the western hills with 
glory.. With the coming of day, we sank into oblivion. 

From here, our journey was made by easy stages. 
As the day declined, one after another of our hollow- 
eyed travellers crawled forth with faculty refreshed. 
Our evening meal over, we began to feel once more the 
beauty of the wilderness, to awake to the life around us. 
Before our astonished eyes, a young cow moose swam 
the river and evinced no more than a mild surprise at 
the: strange figures she saw.. A portly porcupine lum- 
bered awkwardly along the beach and up the bank 
where we tracked it to its den. And as day died, the 
geese called across the vast empty stretches. 

The passing of the upbound steamer broke the 
quiet of these solitudes next morning. A friendly 
hail was borne across the waters as her engines stopped. 
Our reply reassured them; the great paddle revolved 
once more and she was swallowed up in the vastness. 

At Woodchopper the river broadens out. into noble 
sweeps as the hills begin to decline. Here we made 
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our camp, from where the current, passing between two 
jutting cliffs, seemed about to hurry us out of the 
gloomy hills into a world of light and of great open 
spaces. Yet these gentle contours, we found were 
mountains as compared with the weary flatness of the 
Flats themselves. About seven miles above Circle 
City, the last landmark has gone and you are out in a 
bewildering maze of islands and bars, the river breaking 
into a thousand boiling eddies and swirling currents. 
We camped on an island that gave a view over this 
empty vastness. The sun sank over a low ridge in the 
northwest and came up in almost a water-horizon in 
the Flats themselves. Next morning, we launched 
our craft with some trepidation into this uncharted 
waste of waters. By noon the friendly radio towers of 
Circle came into view around a bend. We steered to 
the left, ran into a maze of islands and riffles and after 
an exciting five minutes dropped into a quiet channel 


that runs along the waterfront of Circle. Here the 


first part of our journey completed and our supercargo 


delivered to its destination, we will leave our travellers. 
As Kipling says what they did after that forms “another 
story.” 


More About Research 


C. Sansom, B.A. 





N the December number of this magazine there 
appeared a short article on ‘“‘Research in Edu- 
cation” from the pen of Dr. LaZerte of the University 
of Alberta, which, while ostensibly put forward in 
refutation of certain arguments of mine which appeared 
in the November number in an article on‘‘‘ The Training 
of Teachers,”’ in reality does little more than reflect an 
astonishing lack of comprehension on the part of the 
writer of my real position on this question. One wonders 
on reading the statement if Dr. LaZerte could ever 
have read my article; and the general tenor of the 
reply compels me to the belief either that he read the 
article without understanding it, or that he undertook 
to reply to it without having read it. My grounds 
for concluding thus will be made clear as we proceed. 

To begin with, in his opening paragraph Dr. 
LaZerte states quite explicitly that in my article I 
“condemned and belittled” certain researches in 
arithmetic which have been carried on at the University 
of Alberta, and which, I understand, are scheduled 
to be published in the current and forthcoming numbers 
of this magazine. Now the fact is that when I wrote 
the article in question I was not even aware that these 
pieces of research were in existence. How, let me ask, 
could I “condemn and belittle” a piece, of work I did 
not know existed? When these researches have been 
published it may be a different story; but in the mean- 
time I feel entirely helpless in regard to the matter. 
Besides, there is not a word in my article that can be 
construed as an attack on research work in the Uni- 
versity if its value to the province should be considered 
worth the cost. I stated most unequivocally that this 
question of University research in education fell “quite 
outside the scope of this article which is concerned 
solely with the question of the training of teachers for 
admission to the profession.’ 

In the light of this I think I was justified in con- 
cluding at first that Dr. LaZerte was attempting to 
answer an article he had never read. But further on 
in the statement the weight of evidence inclines to the 
alternative explanation suggested above. Thus in the 
fourth paragraph we read: ‘Fortunately scientific 


procedure and thinking are not dependent upon the 
elaborateness and expensiveness of equipment and 
apparatus. The laboratory of Judd and Buswell 
contains - little apparatus other than that which is 
improvised by the students themselves. Those who 
state otherwise are definitely in error.” 

It is implied here that when I referred in my article 
to expense of research I had in mind the expense of the 
apparatus. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The expense of research consists, as everybody knows, 
mainly in the salaries of directors and instructors and 
in the time of the hundreds and thousands of adult 
students who withdraw themselves from other forms of 
productive labor and put in their time at this work at 
the expense of the public. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that educational research as carried on in the 
great universities and research bureaux of the United 
States is expensive business, especially when measured 
in terms of educational results. It may be worth the 
cost, but it is expensive. But this is not to say that the 
expense is in the apparatus. 

And now for the bon mot of Dr. LaZerte’s article: 
“When anyone,” he writes, “attempts to belittle 
educational research with the argument that it is an 
expensive and ill-directed venture, such a writer is 
perverting facts for argument’s sake, making pro- 
nouncements when unacquainted with the nature of 
the problem, or intentionally blowing up a smoke 
screen dense enough to becloud the real issues that lie 
behind.” On this particular point I have to confess 
that I find myself quite in agreement with the writer. 
But I regret that he is so indefinite in his reference. 
I am curious to know who has been doing this. To 
‘belittle’ educational research” and call it an ‘“‘ill- 
directed venture”’ in the indiscriminating way suggested 
in this sentence is to take a position on this matter 
which is clearly indefensible. 

But while research undoubtedly has a place in 
education, it is more fundamentally true, in my opinion, 
that the problems of education are primarily not problems 
of science at all, but problems of values. When Dr. 
LaZerte states that “the teaching profession would 
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throb with new life and enthusiasm” if ‘‘all experienced 
teachers in the Province of Alberta were interested in 
systematically diagnosing errors of pupils and in 
evaluating remedial measures” under the leadership 
of some “central agency” he is making a statement 
which is easy to make but impossible to prove. This 
statement simply does not square with the history of 
research in education. Good ‘‘researchers” are not 
necessarily good teachers; rather the contrary, in fact. 
The kind of leadership that education needs today, 
as it has always needed, to make it “throb with new 
life and enthusiasm” is not scientific leadership but 
spiritual leadership. Science has an important place 
in the world, but when it comes to life it stands out on 
the fringe. Science can get us from one place to another 
a little quicker, but of what use is this if not to live 
when we get there? Science may increase the rate of 
reading a few words per minute in the course of a child’s 
school life, but of what use is this if he wants to read the 
wrong things. Most people who learned to read thirty 
or forty years ago before a “science of education” 

was dreamed of in the modern sense can now read quite 
fast enough considering what they read. Scientific 
problems are no more the real problems of education 
than they are the real problems of life. 


This, however, is no place to elaborate a aaailbans 
of this kind. But I wish, as briefly as may be, to enter 
a protest against Dr. LaZerte’s linking up the word 
“intuitions” with “unverified personal opinion” and 

“comforting rationalizations” as unsafe guides in 
determining educational policy. For one thing it is 
implied that I fell back on these in my article in lieu 
of “science,” and this is not in accord with the facts. 
But since he has raised the issue I wish to say that I 
cannot understand how any thinking - person could 
speak so lightly of the intuitions of mankind in relation 
to the problems of life and education. Where is the 
scientific sanction for the “intuition” that a curved 
line is more “pleasing” than a broken line? How many 
scientific “laws’’ and what quantities of ‘scientific 
data” have gone on the scrap-heap since the belief 
arose that ‘‘’Tis better being good than bad’? Compare 
the scientific revolutions which have occurred in, say, 
physics and chemistry, during the last few hundred 
years, with the constancy and universality with which 
the lives of Socrates and Jesus have been regarded as 
“beautiful” lives. It all comes back to the question 
of “values”, and in this field our intuitions are our 
only guide. 

But we seem to have wandered rather far from the 
original question which is one of the best ways to train 
teachers to teach in the public schools of this province. 
In common with many other people I am of the opinion 
that in our system of government to divide this pre- 
rogative between two authorities is wrong in principle. 
At any rate until the government of the province 
. decides how the teachers are to be trained this is surely 
a fair field for discussion and debate. Can this debate 
not be ‘carried on in a dignified and courteous manner? 


TEACHERS MEET AT CHINOOK 


The second annual convention of the teachers of the 
Oyen inspectorate was held on Thursday and Friday, 
“November 3 and 4, at Chinook. There was a very 
good attendance, about sixty teachers from the districts 
around and -between Chinook to Oyen being present. 
Lorne Proudfoot, M.L.A., opened the convention 
and welcomed the teachers to the town, his friendly 
and humorous speech creating a spirit of good fellowship 
amongst all present. Mrs. Ihde, of Oyen, replied on 
‘behalf of the town teachers, and Mr. Richardson, Cereal, 
for the rural teachers. 
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Various committees were appointed, then Mr. 
Aylesworth, B.A., addressed the meeting on “‘The Good 
Points of Successful Work in Teaching.’ 

On the afternoon of the first day Professor Ottewell 
gave a noteworthy address emphasizing the necessity 
of providing the rural population with better ideals of 
living, and with contentment in their sphere of life; 
giving importance to the place of the teacher in this 
work. 

Miss Ritchie, of Cereal, gave a good paper on 
“Primary Literature,” which was followed by a thought- 
ful address on “Primary Art,’ by Mrs. W. Steckle, 
Chinook. A paper on “Junior Geography” was read 
by Mrs. Vanstone, and one on “Senior Geography” 
by Mr. Steckle, both of Chinook. 

The banquet in the evening was well attended. 
The tables, beautiful in their colorful array of cut 
flowers, jellies, salads, ete., looked very tempting indeed, 
and the viands were done full justice to. The Women’s 
Institute and the other town ladies are to be congratu- 
lated on the splendid banquet they prepared and served 
so efficiently. The toasts were not numerous, one on 
the ‘Resources of Alberta,’ being proposed by Mr. 
Steckle and replied to by Mr. Proudfoot. 

The oratorical contest followed, some twenty con- 
testants taking part. 

In the evening Professor Ottewell proved a versatile 
entertainer, giving an interesting illustrated lecture 
and a film on ‘‘Canadian History.”” This was highly 
appreciated. 

Friday morning opened with an address by Mr. 
Richardson, Cereal, on ‘General Science I.’ This 
was followed by a paper read by Mrs. Richardson, 
giving helpful hints and suggestions on “Time Tables 
and Plan Books,’ Mr. Korek, principal of Chinook 
8.D. was the next speaker, his theme being “Grammar 
in the High Public Grades.’’ Mr. Irvine of the Oyen 
High School, next gave a.sound address on “‘ Composition 
I and II.” 

The afternoon was spent in discussion of how to 
secure a more adequate training for teachers. The 
suggestions and judgments were left to the consideration 
of Inspector Aylesworth, who will report the same to 
the Minister of Education. 

A very instructive address on A.T.A. work, W.C.T.U. 
and Junior Réd Cross work was given by Mrs. Parke, 
of Youngstown. The hearing of the reports of the 
various committees concluded the session which was 
felt to have been a very great success. A grand dance 
in the evening made a successful finale to an interesting 


event. —_————_ 
LOCAL NEWS 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 

A meeting was held in the town school on November 
19th, when Mr. H. Rudd of Leduc gave a very capable 
address on “Light”? (Physics I). He gave thorough 
consideration to lack of equipment, showing useful 
devices for meeting the difficulties; besides giving 
demonstrations with apparatus on hand. Five members 
and three visitors enjoyed the address, and expressed 
appreciation of the careful work which Mr. Rudd had 
given to his subject. 

A good time was further improved by adjournment 
to the home of Mr. Steele Smith. 


CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Calgary Public School Local has elected the following 
officers for the year 1928: 
President: Miss K. Clarke. 
Vice-President: Miss Evelyn Carson. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss G. Dynes. 
The Local is looking forward to a year of progress. 
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HE A.T.A. and the A.T.A. Magazine has 
suffered serious loss by the death of Samuel 
James Dymond, B.A., L.C.P., Director of the 
Teachers’ Helps Department of the Magazine. 
His passing came as a real shock to his many 


friends although Mr. Dymond’s 
health had incapacitated him for 
teaching for a number of years. 

Sam was born in Bristol, Eng., 
in 1879 and was the son of the 
Rev. A. E. Dymond. His first 
schooling was at Shebbear College 
and later, Truro College, and his 
career as a teacher at sixteen years 
of age commenced at Hoe Gram- 
mar School; leaving Hoe Grammar 
School shortly afterwards he ac- 
cepted service in his old boyhood 
schools, Shebbear College and 
Truro College, and later at Trinity 
College, Harrogate; Tavistock 
Grammar School, Devon; Russell 
Hill School, Purley, Surrey. In 
1913 he came to Canada and 
graduated from Alberta University 
as Bachelor of Arts in 1914, and 
from Camrose Normal School the 
year following. His first profession- 
al experience was in the Parkdale 
Public School, Edmonton, and in 
1916 he was appointed to the 
Calgary High School staff and taught in the 
Crescent Heights High School until 1921. For his 
health’s sake he left for Victoria, B.C., but after 
teaching at the High School for one year he was 
compelled to return to Alberta, and once again 
resumed duties at the Central High School, Calgary. 
However, after teaching a few months he was 
compelled to leave active service. It will be seen 
therefore that Mr. Dymond served twenty-six 
years altogether, eighteen years in England and 
eight in Canada. His wide experience, broad 
educational attainments and intellectual vigor 
made him a valuable asset to any school staff; 
his warm-heartedness, vehemence, sincerity and 
idealism made him popular with his pupils and 
endeared him to his fellow teachers. 


Before A.T.A. days, Mr. Dymond was a 
strenuous. worker on the old Pensions Committee 
of the Alberta Education Association and was 
chairman of this Committee when on his voicing 
the recommendations of the committee, the pen- 


On returning from the last meeting of the 
Provincial Executive, Past President Waite re- 
ceived the news that his father, James Waite of 
Rotherham, England, had passed away on De- 
cember 31st. 

Mr. Waite was 74 years of age and was a well- 
known naturalist, being for a large number of years 
a member of and a leading spirit in the Yorkshire 
Naturalist Association. 


Samuel James Bymond, BA., L.C.H. 
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sions work was taken over by the A.T.A. If 
pensions are provided for Alberta teachers in the 
near future, not a little credit must be given to 
pioneers like Mr. Dymond who worked on without 
faltering in their faith when to others their chances 


seemed so slim. The material 
collected and compiled under his 
chairmanship has been and is still 
of great value to the A.T.A. 
Pensions Committee. 

Sam was one of the most 
energetic advocates and loyal sup- 
porters of the A.T.A. since its 
inception. While on his bed of 
prolonged sickness his heart and 
thought constantly turned to his 
fellow teachers. The night before 
the final summons, which came on 
the morning of November 22nd, he 
completed his material for the 
December issue of the A.T.A. 
Magazine and voiced to visiting 
friends his hopes and future plans 
to ‘carry on” for his fellow 
teachers and the Magazine. On 
visiting his sickroom purposing to 
cheer the patient sufferer many 
were surprised to find it was the 
visitor who experienced the real 
profit from the visit, coming away 
enheartened, cheered and fortified 


to face the future with courage and good cheer. 
One of Pauline Johnson’s last poems, written 
after receiving the news that her sickness was 
mortal, typifies Sam’s heroic spirit and proud 
courage: 
AND HE SAID, ‘“‘FIGHT ON” 


Time and his ally, Dark Disarmament, 
Have compassed me about, 

Have massed their armies, and on battle bent 
My forces put to rout; 

But though I fight alone, and fall, and die, 
Talk terms of peace? NotI. 


They war upon my fortress, and their guns 
Are shattering its walls; 

My army plays the coward’s part, and runs, 
Pierced by a thousand balls; 

They call for my surrender, I reply, 
“Give quarter now? Not Lb 


They’ve shot my flag to ribbons, but in rents 
It floats above the height; 

Their ensign shall not crown my battlements 
While I can stand and fight. 

I fling defiance at them as I cry, 

“Capitulate? Not I.” 





The A.T.A., individually as members and 
collectively as an organization, and all the other 
personal friends of our Mr. Waite extend to him 
our sincere condoiences in his sad bereavement, 
more sad possibly by reason of its unexpectedness 
and the intervening ocean and continent between 
father and son rendering it impossible for Mr. 
Waite to be notified in time to be present when his 
father crossed the bar. 
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DMONTON is to be congratulated on succeeding 
in obtaining from the Minister of Education a 
promise to establish once again a Normal school in Ed- 
monton. It was understood that there were two reasons 
given for the removal in 1922 of.the Edmonton Normal 
school: shortage of funds-and a conviction that the two 
‘remaining Normal schools at Calgary and Camrose could 
supply the teacher training needs of the Province. 
‘There. is then logically a double inference, in view of 
the Government’s present decision and intentions: 
the Government finances are now in an easy condition, 
and the Calgary and Camrose Normal schools can not 
‘train sufficient teachers to supply Alberta’s needs. 


If the inference be correct, then it is reasonable 
. surely to assume that other outstanding claims involving 
‘expenditure of the educational system are in immediate 
‘prospect of fulfilment, e.g.: 

* (1)-A Teachers’ Pension Scheme supported by 
‘Government contributions. 

* (2) Increased government grants for schools enabling 
every child-in Aer O-enjoy his moral right to a full 





year’s school every year. The present scheme of special 
grants has relieved the situation in some measure but 
it is obviously inadequate to solve the difficulty per- 
manently where prolonged closing of schools is caused 
through lack of funds. 


(3) A complete reorganization of the present system 
of inspection and substitution therefor of an adequate 
scheme of supervision which can be made possible only 
by a multiplication of the number on the Departmental 
staff. 

(4) To provide some measure of relief to cities, towns 
and villages from the burden of providing High school 
accommodation and instruction for non-resident High 
school pupils. 

If the inferences that the financial situation has 
cleared be not correct, then one is led to one of two 
conclusions: either that the new Normal school in 
Edmonton is the most pressing need of the Alberta 
system today, or that the importunities of the City of 
Edmonton were too potent to resist. 


* * * * 


NE may argue with strong show of reason that 
Edmonton is the ideal location for a Normal 
school: it is the seat of the Provincial University; 
abundance of class rooms are available for practice 
teaching; by reason of its large city population boarding 
accommodation for the students can be taken care of 
easily. 
Let us deal briefly with these three arguments: 


(1) Edmonton, as the seat of the Provincial University 
is the logical location for a Normal school. 


Unless it is intended to cover the Normal school 
work in correlation, affiliation or co-operation with the 
University, the argument surely can not prevail. The 
year’s work at Normal is usually sufficiently strenuous 
to preclude any possibility of students taking up other 
studies: in other words, except for a sight of the Uni- 
versity buildings and a promenade through the halls 
and corridors outside hours of ‘instruction, a student 
in an Edmonton Normal school could receive no academic 
nor professional benefit whatsoever from the close 
proximity to the University. 

(2) Abundance of class-rooms will be available in 
Edmonton for practice teaching. 


We understood that the recent amendments to the 
School Act providing that teachers should supervise 
without remuneration Normal school students, were 
made in conformity with a newly established’ policy 
of the Department to satisfy a demand for Normal school 
students to practice in rural, rather than graded schools, 
the type of school where practically 100% of the students 
must serve immediately after graduating. We under- 
stood that graded schools for practice teaching (and 
there are nothing but graded schools in Edmonton, the 
exception proving the rule) would in large measure be 
discarded for practice teaching. If such be true, then 
Lethbridge, Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, Vegreville, Stettler, 
Red Deer and a host of other centres would be as well 
or even better able to provide in their immediate 
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neighborhood as many rural schools as the Edmonton 
district. Therefore if easy access to rural ungraded 
schoolrooms is a fundamental consideration in locating 
a Normal school, then Edmonton is not necessarily the 
best location for a Normal school. 

(3) The large city accommodation for boarders 
will be of much convenience to students attending 
Normal. 

This of course must be admitted although Camrose, 
a coraparatively small centre, has been able to take 
care of the requirements for the Camrose Normal 
school students. Presumably a large proportion of the 
students who would attend an Edmonton Normal school 
would be sons or daughters of Edmonton citizens; 
consequently its establishment would greatly con- 
venience such students and save their parents money. 
But a citizen of Edberg has just as much right as a 
citizen of Edmonton to request a similar convenience. 

* * * * 

E, personally, have no objection whatsoever to 
$250,000 or $300,000 being added to the 
educational plant in Edmonton; that extra practice 
school to be built by the Government will benefit our 
pocket in relieving local school taxes as well as saving 
our son’s and daughter’s boarding charges should they 
enter Normal. And Edmonton storekeepers may coo 
with delight because of additional hundreds of customers 
for food, clothing, stationery, amusement and luxuries, 
etc. These, however, are circumscribed local consider- 
ations only; but viewing the matter provincially and 
as educationists the following queries should be upper- 

most in the mind: ; 

(1) Is another Normal school really necessary? 

(2) If another Normal school be imperative, is 
Edmonton the best location? 

(3) If the Calgary and Camrose Normal schools are 
unable to train a sufficient supply of teachers, is another 
school of the same type the best way out of the difficulty? 

(4) Is it possible to save the Government of Alberta 
an expenditure of $250,000 to $300,000 and the yearly 
upkeep of another institution? 

(5) If a new Normal school is desirable but not 
absolutely imperatively necessary could not this money 
be spent on the more province-wide significant. edu- 
cational needs, e.g.: increased government grants, 
relief of larger centres from expenditures on non-resident 
High school students; changing of the inspection system 
to one of supervision including the augmentation and 


relief of the present hard worked and generally efficient ° 


inspectoral staff; teachers’ pensions? 

(6) Is it in the best interests of education and, in 
its final analysis, of the Alberta system to make it as 
inexpensive as possible to go through Normal? 

(7) Could not the University of Alberta, with very 
little additional staff and no additional buildings, 
take care of any over-flow of students from Calgary 
and Camrose? 

(8) Because the two schools at Calgary and Camrose 
are filled to overflowing should the demands of the 
province for teachers be the primary consideration 
or the demand of students for training? We submit 


«a 
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that the demand for teachers and that alone should 
determine whether or not more accommodation should 


be provided. eo 


We venture to suggest that if conditions were made 
more attractive to teachers in Alberta—better wages, 
a pension scheme, more security of tenure, more freedom 
from petty annoyances and quarrels arising from too im- 
mediate local control by small rural boards of trustees— 
fewer teachers of the type worth keeping would leave 
teaching. It might be that instead of the opening of a 
new Normal school being an issue, the question soon 
requiring solution might be the cutting down of existing 
accommodation. 

Briefly put, the following is the present condition 
of affairs: mass production, training of teachers at 
little. personal cost, the short one year’s course, com- 
paratively cheap, tempts boys and girls to come into 
teaching “‘out of the rain” until they get a better job 
or until the girls marry; thousands leave teaching 
before reaching a state of maximum efficiency, thus 
there is waste of public funds and heavy loss to the 
educational system. 

An additional Normal school, as far as we can see 
at present, would “‘burn the candle from both ends’: 
it would increase the supply of teachers, lessen the de- 
mand, salaries would drop; teachers would leave the 
profession sooner in increasing numbers; more pro- 
vision must be made to train yet more students to supply 
the wastage, and so on, ad infinittum—more institutions 
to be built and financed; more wastage of teaching 
talent trained at heavy public cost. We believe, how- 
ever, that there have. been, during the past few years, 
quite double the number of students that could be 
conveniently or satisfactorily ‘handled in both Calgary 
and Camrose, and we hope there is a determination on 
the part of the Government to avoid increasing the total 
Normal school enrolment and distribute the students 
amongst the three Normal schools. The C.T.F. has gone 
on record as favoring a.two years’ course of professional 
training. If the period of training were lengthened it 
would correspondingly decrease the enrolment of 
students and result in fewer transients, the teaching 
life would be lengthened, producing higher efficiency, 
and more respect for the ‘‘average’’ teacher. 


RTICLES from the pen of Mr. Sansom, of the 
Camrose Normal staff, and Dr. LaZerte, of the 
University staff, debating the advisability or otherwise 
of the University of Alberta providing a department for 
the training of teachers, have appeared in recent issues. 
Succeeding Annual General Meetings have gone on 
record as urging the establishment of courses in edu- 
cation in the University. As far back as 1923 a B.A. 
course in education was requested; last year the meeting 
endorsed the idea of a six years’ Bachelor of Education 
course, and other meetings have urged. upon both 
Department and University ‘the establishment of 
specialists’ courses for supervising officers, etc. 
The University authorities seem to have adopted 
in their entirety the suggestions made in resolutions of 
the Alliance (although formal sanction of the recom- 


. 
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mendations of the faculty in this regard has not been 
given by the University Senate) that provision be made 
for teachers as follow: 

(1) A four-year course leading to a B.A. in Education. 

(2) A five-year course leading to an M.A. 

(3) A six-year course leading to a B.Educ. 

In addition to the above courses of general standing, 
specialists courses involving considerable in the way of 
research and primarily intended for aspirants to in- 
spectorships, superintendentships and other supervising 
officers’ positions: little more can be said upon this 
matter than has already been transmitted to locals by 
circular letter. 

The intention is to provide two years of practical 
work: practice teaching, etc., so that students graduating 
from the University with a degree in education would 
not be required to attend Normal. 

The Alliance has advocated repeatedly just what the 
University now proposes to provide and the thanks 
and appreciation of the A.T.A. are due to the University 
for their consideration of and conformity to our policies 
in this regard. 

Differences of opinion are bound to exist with respect 
to all fundamental issues and space will be devoted 
gladly to expressions of opinion other than those already 
published on this all important matter of University 
training of teachers. Many teachers are not favourably 
disposed to endorse anything less than a five years’ 
course. The Executive is particularly anxious to take the 
membership fully into their confidence and act strictly 
in accordance with the majority viewpoint. 


E are pleased to note that the Department of 
Education is ‘tightening up” on the un- 
authorized closing of schools during the winter months. 
The Burn Brae case where the teacher claimed and 
was awarded salary for days during which school was 
closed during winter by the board without the authority 
of the Minister, has shewn undoubtedly just where 
the teacher stands in regard to payment. Teachers 
have been prone to accept without strenuous opposition 
the loss of several weeks’ salary in winter occasioned 
by school boards arbitrarily deciding upon closing the 
school, but the loss to teachers has not been the only 
serious result, for thousands of children have been deprived 
of instruction year after year, instruction which was 
rightfully theirs, and the loss of which inevitably handi- 
caps them seriously. While appreciating the difficulty 
of rigid enforcement of the School Act, the Depart- 
ment years ago seemed to hesitate before breaking 
away from traditional acquiescence in the departure from 
the strict letter of the law. Without doubt, conditions 
which existed years ago made impracticable a very 
hard and fast application of the law, but having regard 
to present financial conditions, denser population, 
improved roads and emergence from the early pioneer 
stage in the majority of school districts, there remains 
little reason why school boards so disposed should be 
left to open and close school at will. Several cases 
have been brought to our attention recently which shew 
evidence of determination on the part of the Department 
to enforce the operating of schools the year round, 


unless there exists circumstances which render it well- 
nigh impossible. A larger unit of administration would 
certainly go a long way towards producing nothing but 
yearly schools throughout every administrative unit. 


| CHRISTMAS EXECUTIVE MEETING | 


N spite of the cancellation of the majority of teachers’ 
conventions last fall, owing to the epidemic of 
infantile paralysis, an increase was shown in the member- 
ship of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. This was 
announced in a report at the year-end executive meeting 
of the Alliance held in the Calgary Public Library. 

Arrangements were made for pressing upon the 
Provincial Government with increased vigor, the pensions 
scheme of the Alliance. The meeting appointed a 
pensions committee to include the executive of the 
organization and also the original Calgary pensions 
committee. 

Strona DELEGATION 

It was also decided to have a strong delegation 
from the Alliance, to be supported by leading citizens 
of the Province, to meet the Government representatives 
during U.F.A. week in Calgary and also for a delegation 
from the north to meet a committee of the provincial 
cabinet next week on the same matter. 

C. Sansom, B.A., of the Camrose Normal school 
staff was elected district representative for Central 
Alberta to take the place of F. L. Filson, of Camrose, 
who resigned. 

Arrangements were made to co-operate with the 
Alberta Educational Association at the Easter con- 
vention in Calgary. This convention will be a joint 
one between the two teachers’ organizations and it is 
expected that there will be at least one combined 
session. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS 

The principal business of the meeting consisted 
almost entirely of administrative reports of the president, 
treasurer and financial committee. 

One of the most important matters dealt with was 
the law committee’s report dealing with several cases 
of teachers and recent decisions in the Supreme Court. 
In view of the projected re-drafting of the School Act, 
a great deal of concentration was given to the amend- 
ments to be urged by the Teachers’ Alliance. The 
report was very comprehensive and thorough, and 
consisted of the various amendments which had been 
presented to the Minister of Education by the law 
committee, consisting of: G. H. Van Allan, Edmonton; 
the General Secretary, and President Sweet, Lethbridge. 

The meeting recommended a great many changes 
in respect to teachers’ working conditions, contracts, 
and dismissals. It also suggested that the procedure 
should be outlined in the School Act for the creation 
of regulations by the Minister of Education by order- 
in-council, and for publication in the Alberta Gazette. 

In connection with the proposal to establish a teach- 
ers’ training course at the University of Alberta along 
the lines suggested by resolutions of successive Annual 
General Meetings of the Alliance, the Executive made 
arrangements for developing a measure of publicity 
for the scheme but endorsed the suggestion that any- 
thing less than a five years’ course at the University 
including practice teaching, would not be favored for 
the reason that it would lower the standard for graduate 
teachers, which is now a minimum five years’ course. 

Form Apvisory Boarp 

A recommendation was also made urging the for- 
mation of an advisory board dealing with such matters 
as examinations, Normal schools, issuance of certificates 
and curriculum. 
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Che Prosings of a Pedagugue 


W. T. Roycrorr 





Fegn time to time attempts have been made to 

introduce the reading of the Bible, without 
note or comment, into the public schools of Alberta. 
A recent suggestion by the W.C.T.U. is that a chapter 
be read each day. What the members hope to accom- 
plish by this is not stated. If their object be the 
-religious training of the pupils, it is very doubtful 
whether the plan they suggest would produce - the 
desired result. 

In the first place, the number of chapters suitable 
for reading in schools is very limited. An educationist, 
discussing this question, writes: ‘Bible reading, without 
note or comment, must be kept. to very simple extracts, 
and must be exceptionally well dont if it is to serve a 
useful purpose. The whole meaning of a passage often 
turns on a single word or two, and if these are not 
understood the passage might as well be read in a foreign 
tongue.” 

It must not be forgotten that different views are 
held regarding the Bible, and that the attitude of the 
pupil almost invariably reflects that of the parent. 
The modernist, interpreting the Bible in the light of 
science and modern research, rejects its infallibility; 
the fundamentalist believes the Bible to be inspired 
and infallible; while the sceptic denies that it is either 
inspired or infallible. Experience teaches that these 
varying views cannot be ignored. A modernist father 
informs the teacher that most Bible stories are legends; 
a sceptic mother says that the Bible contains nothing 
but lies; a letter in the press from an irate fundamentalist 
promptly squelches.a-teacher who advises his pupils 
to read Wells’ ‘‘ History of the World.” 

Modernism is one product of Biblical criticism; an 
attitude of indifference towards the Bible is another. 
A generation or two ago, Biblical criticism was the 
monopoly of scholars in the older universities. Today 
it has found its way into the pulpit, and so strongly 
does it appeal to some of ‘‘the common herd” that a 
theologian who knows little Greek and less Hebrew 
becomes famous for his learning through his attacks 
on the orthodox views of a past generation. One divine 
refers contemptuously to Moses as “that old Jew who 
dominated the Hebrew nation.’’ “Another says that 
“the Pentateuch is made up of four documents, each 
containing varied traditions, the documents being 
enough out of harmony with each other to show that 
they cannot be regarded as historical.”” Many other 
parts of the Bible have also come under fire from the 
critics. People are admonished to preserve their 
intellectual integrity at all costs. Some do, and become 
modernists; many of those who do not, lose interest in 
a book which may, or may not, be a direct revelation 
from God to man. But for the fact that, from this 
and other causes, so many people are indifferent, the 
religious training of the children of Alberta would be a 
matter of more general concern than it is today. 

In all civilized countries it is generally recognized 
that, in religious matters, the wishes of the parent 
must be regarded as the deciding factor. Among 
the parents in any district we may find the fundamen- 
talist, the modernist, the indifferent, the sceptic, the 
Buddhist, and the followers of Confuscius. How can 
anyone, without ignoring principles founded on essential 
justice, advocate the indiscriminate grouping of pupils, 
by the teacher, for even nominal instruction in a subject 
about which there is so much diversity of opinion? 

In Great Britain, where propaganda of every kind 
finds a fair field, the adherent of any or no religion may, 
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outside school hours and with the consent of the parents, 
give any instruction he wishes. Similar opportunities 
are to be found in Alberta; but they are so little availed 
of here that persons, actuated by the best motives, 
may be pardoned for making an effort to have the 
public schools undertake a task which the laws of the 
land demand should be performed by other agencies— 
if performed at all. 

But while the book itself must be excluded from 
public schools, there is no valid reason why certain 
Bible stories, divested, it may be, of every shred of the 
supernatural, should not be included in the curriculum. 
As a matter of fact, many are included. Several 
Biblical selections and poems déaling with Biblical 
subjects are to be found in the readers. In the story 
list for Grade I, we find five simple Bible stories, and in 
the Literature course for Grade VI we find Daniel and 
David sandwiched between such legendary heroes as 


. Hercules and St. George. 


* * * * 


ESPITE the fact that we have compulsory education 

in this province, the percentage of pupils reaching 

grade eight is still abnormally low. The attitude of 

many parents towards education is, in the main, re- 

sponsible for this. Some of them display considerable 

skill in evading the provisions of the Compulsory 
Attendance Act, and this in more ways than one. 

It sometimes happens, for instance, that children 
are kept out of school long after they have reached the 
age of seven. When they begin attendance at the age 
of eight, or nine, or even, ten, the teacher is informed 
that they are “just seven.” This injustice to the 
children is frequently excused on the plea that the par- 
ents do not know their children’s ages. As soon, 
however, as one of these children actually reaches the 
age of fifteen, he ceases to attend school, although 
according to the census list he is much younger. 


_Fortified by a birth certificate, the parents are in a 


pdsition to defy the Department of Education; and the 
child goes on his way to swell the ranks of the illiterate. 
For some children, the problem of compulsory education 
will never be satisfactorily solved until every pupil 
of average ability is compelled to reach a certain standard 
of attainment before being allowed to leave school. 
The passing of the grade eight examinations should be 
the irreducible minimum of requirement. 
* * * 


The Compulsory Attendance Act is not, however, 
as ineffective as some. persons would have us think. 
In a certain foreign rural district 64 pupils were enrolled 


‘during the school year ending June 30, 1927. Of these, 


40 were in attendance for more than 160 days, 34 for 
more than 180,days, and 19 for more than 200 days. 
The attendance was quite as good during the previous 
year, when the number enrolled was 67. Results speak 
for themselves. 

* * * * 

In foreign districts English for the non-English is no 
longer the troublesome problem it once was. The pupils 
beginning attendance at school in these districts may be 
divided into two classes: (1) the younger brothers and 
sisters of those pupils who have already reached the 
higher grades, and (2) the elder children of families. 
The former have had an opportunity of learning English 
from theiz elder brothers and sisters. They are, there- 
fore, at the age of seven, familiar with the names of an 
immense number of things and with many of the English 
words in common, use. These words and others were 
acquired in the same manner as the children had 
acquired words in their own language, “indirectly and 
incidentally, without intentional instruction.” This is 
the ideal way in which to acquire the rudiments of a 
language. ‘Children,’ says Cowham, “learn to speak 
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more quickly and easily, if not more correctly, from 
mixing with and talking to other children than from 
hearing the speech of adults.” 


Foreign parents seldom realize to the full their 
responsibilities to their children in a new land. Many 
ef them, the younger men and women especially, have 
a good working knowledge of English themselves, but 
whether their children acquire a knowledge of it or not 
is: apparently no concern of theirs. The. result is that, 
when the pupils included in the second class begin school, 
they know no English ‘words. An additional burden 
is thus placed on the shoulders of the teacher of many 
an overloaded, undermanned foreign: school. 
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LOCAL NEWS 


HANNA 
A Local was organized recently at Hanna, with the 
following as. Executive: 
President: L. A. Thurber. 
Vice-President: E. Howard. 
Secretary-Treasurer: V. C. Trenaman. 
Press Correspondent: Mr.. White. 


There are approximately two dozen members 
already 


PONOKA 


The Ponoka Local has been holding some very 
helpful meetings since its organization in October last. 
The second Saturday of each month is the selected 
day of meeting. The following constitute the Executive: 

President: H. Laycock. 

Vice-President: Mr. Cavett. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss H. Cline. 

Press Correspondent: W. C. Murray. 


The teachers are taking a keen interest in the lively 
discussions. 


Locals have also been re-organized at Bellevue and 
Hillcrest. 
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Grade I—Arithmetirc 
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M. E. LaZgertz, Px.D., University of Alberta 





HROUGH the courtesy of Superintendent. McKee, 


Grade I of the Garneau School has been used 
for two and one-half years as an experimental group 
in Arithmetic. Miss. Alma Crozier, who has been in 
charge of the room throughout this period, has co- 
operated with the writer in planning the investigations, 
and, except during the first year, has done all the class- 
room teaching connected with the investigation. The 
writer has given time each week to the observation of 
the class work and to:the testing of pupil progress. 

The 1925-26 and 1926-27 classes were each on the 
“‘double-shift” system. With the first class, the 
investigation was carried on with the less advanced 
half of the group. The 1926-27 classés were equated 
at the first of the year, personal judgments and intelli- 
gence test records being used as criteria in making the 
class division. ‘The present 1927-28 class is not on the 
double-shift system; it is a normal primary room. 
This explanation is given, because the daily recitation 
time was, during the first two years of our work, slightly 
under that given to the ordinary class. 

It is agreed that the teaching of primary arithmetic 
presents many difficulties, and that the subject has 
been rather uninteresting-to both teachers -and pupils. 
Too frequently the, pupils memorize the combinations 
and separations prescribed, and yet learn little 
arithmetic. They learn to count through the number 
system to fifty or one hundred, and yet never realize 
that there is any system; they know number names 
and know little concerning number. They are intro- 
duced to number symbols before sufficient experience 
has been given to build an association between the 
number name and the number meaning, with the 
result that the association becomes one of sound- 
symbol in which there is little meaningful content. 
The work undertaken with the Garneau classes was 
designed to give at least partial answers to questions 
such as the following: Can Grade I arithmetic be made 
more interesting to both teachers and pupils? How 
much informal work should be introduced before giving 
the ordinary drill on number facts? How complete 
a concept of number may be given to a Grade I class? 
How early in the course may symbols be introduced 
with profit? What advantage may be taken of the 
fact that we have a number system and not merely 
a series of numbers? What relative emphasis should 
be given to each component in the number concept, 
ie., if the “series” idea, the “group,” the ‘‘ratio” 
and the “relationships” ideas must all be developed, 
what importance is to be attached to each? How is 
ability in counting related to ability in mastering 
combinations and separations? How much grouping 


is necessary? How much measurement should “be~ 


introduced into Grade I work? How soon should 
the number facts be memorized? How much of the 
first year’s work should be concerned with the language 
‘of arithmetic? In what order should the number 
facts be taught? Are small numbers easy to master, 
and are large numbers necessarily difficult? 

Before setting down our impressions concerning all 
these topics, we shall discuss briefly each year’s work. 
Because we have been limited to one room, we have 
not balanced our experimental class against a control 
group. In many instances test scores gave evidence 
that supplemented informal findings. Recognizing 
many limitations, we present the following summary 
of the work. 


To the 1925-26 class no symbols were given until 
February 20th, 1926. Oral work only was taken. 
Five months of oral work in the subject preceded both 
written exercises and memorization .of L 
So many children memorize meaningless facts, and 
proceed to use them senselessly in higher grades, that 
an attempt was made to give these children so much 
concrete work that the factsto be presented later would 
be rich ‘in content. The five months were devoted 
to counting objects (a minimum’ of this), to walking, 
to estimating lengths, to drawing: lines, to handling 


- groups (no ‘pegs.included), ‘to weighing with the equal- 


arm- balance, and to measuring sand with the pint and 
quart measures. At -the ‘end of the year’s work, we 
concluded: .(1) When symbols were postponed until 
late in the course, the pupils readily learned the pre- 
scribed work when the informal exercises had preceded 
the introduction of the symbols; (2) The year’s work 
‘was greatly enjoyed’ by the pupils; (3) The children, 
at the end of the year, khew more arithmetic than if 
they had followed the more formal course; (4) A large 
number of the combinations and separations were 
known, before they were systématically presented; 
(5) When. symbols were introduced, they were learned 
in half the time usually required for their mastery; 
and (6) The postponement of the introduction of symbols 
had caused many administrative problems concerning 
seat work. At the end of this first year, the class, 


~ backward in reading and below average in intellectual 


capacity, knew their work thoroughly. Pupils who 
had not learned to read under highly efficient instruction, 
had learned their arithmetic. Pupils with an I.Q. of 
80 and a chronological age of six years, did not complete 
the year’s work. 

With the 1926-27 class, the work was directed along 
quite a different course. Retaining the more important 
devices from the previous year, and introducing symbols 
after three months of informal teaching, we attempted 
to present numbers as elements in a number system. 
We recognized the group 10 as the base of our system, 
and tried to make the children conscious of this fact, 
not by reasoning and explanation but through informal 
exercises. Counting was at first restricted to the series 
0 to 10. The 0 was used and called “‘zero,”’ and the 
pupils. were familiarized with the ascending and des- 
cending sequences of numbers. The series was 
illustrated frequently by marking step-lengths upon 
the floor, and by having the pupils walk back and forth 


_ along the path naming the distances they had travelled 


from various designated points in the series. When 
the scale was extended later to the higher decades, the 
same concrete illustrations were used. The pupils 


“learned that one less than thrity was twenty-nine, 


not because the answer must be ‘“‘nine” when a 
“nothing” and a “one” are involved, but because 
they knew the meaning of the thirty and of the twenty- 
nine and they knew where these numbers were to be 
found in the number system. Many facts and relations 
from the frst ten decades of the system were learned 
in the same manner. Pupils generally knew that 
fifty and ten are sixty before they. memorized the fact 
that two and three are five. It became evident that 
the order in which the combinations should be taught 
depends upon the guiding principle around which the 
course is centred. When the group “ten” is basic, 
combinations such as “five and five,” “five a. d four,” 
“five and one,” “four and one,’’ ‘‘one less than ten,” 
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“two less than ten,” and the like, are relatively simple. 

The second year’s work was interrupted by the 
illness and prolonged absence of Miss Crozier. Brief 
though our session was, we were convinced (1) that the 
decimal system should be recognized in the grade I 
course; (2) that the best order of presentation of number 
facts depends in the main upon the basic principle 
controlling the work, although special, temporary 
devices may be used for the different combinations; 
(3) that most devices outwear their usefulness in about 
two weeks, that when used with discretion they illustrate 
the work, and that when used extensively, a device 
tends to become a fetish, so important in itself that it 
obscures the general principle which it was supposed 
to illustrate, and (4) other things being equal, the more 


directed, self-activity that a pupil puts into the number 
work, the greater his appreciation of number will be. 
With the present 1927-28 class, yet another method 
is being followed. The essential features of the plan 
are: (1) Symbols are introduced during the first week 
of the course; (2) The decimal system has been retained 
as the co-ordinating unit in the course; (3) The work 
is individualized. Each and every child responds to 
every question that is addressed to the group. Each 
child has his own individual assignment for seat work 
and out-of-class study; (4) The informal exercises are 
scattered throughout the course, many of them being 
left until the second term. The present class is excelling 
over the other two. A report on their activities and 
progress will be given in the next issue of this journal. 





Seat Work 
Grade I. 


In planning seat work we must not only think of 
keeping the child busy but we must also plan on him 
deriving some benefit from it without the drudgery 
of conscious study. Competition in seat-work will 
tend to give good results. 

Seat Work ON LANGUAGE 

(1) Have each child’s name on cards and hold these 
up one at a time before class. Each one must claim 
his own. He takes card to his seat and prints his name 
with split peas on his desk. 

(2) Have action words on wall with pictures above 
illustrating the action. Give the children letter boxes 


and see how many stories they can write using the words 
on the wall. Ex.: “I can run; I can skip,’ etc. 


(3) Have cards with pictures of common objects. 
Ex.: boy, cat, girl, dog. Using cards, see how many 
stories you can write, starting with ‘“‘I see.” “I see a 
boy,” etc. 

(4) Have envelopes on the outside of which rhymes 
are printed: 


“Tom Tinker had a dog, 
It said bow, wow.”’ 


In each envelope have each sentence printed on a strip 
Have the children find the sentences and place in correct 
order. Then have in the same envelope the sentences 
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cut up into words. Have the children place the words 
together to make the sentences correct: 

(5) A baby cat is called | a kitty. 

A baby dog is called | @ puppy. 

A baby horse is called | a colt. 


A baby cow is called a calf. 

A baby goat is called a kid. 

A baby duck is called a duckling. 
A baby goose is called a gosling. 
A baby deer is called a fawn. 





Have these sentences cut along the line, put into en- 
velopes and have class match them. 


(6) Sharp | as a knife. 
Soft as down. 
Smooth | as silk. 
Light | as a feather. 
Gentle {| asalamb. 
Stiff | as a poker. 
Dark as night. 
Dull as a hoe. 
Hard as a rock. 
Rough as a file. 
Heavy as lead. 


Have these sentences cut along the line and put into 
envelopes and have them: matched. 

(7) To teach colors, the little squares are painted 
the color which is printed*on them: 


[GREEN] as grass. 
[WHITE] as a lily. 
[RED} as fire. 
[RED] as a beet. 
[BLUE] as the sky. 
[YELLOW] as gold. 
[BROWN] as an Indian. 


Match the color with correct group of words. 


(8) An elephant has a trunk. 
A cat has whiskers. 
A bear has a short tail. 
A sheep has wool on its back. 
A camel has a hump on its back. 
A horse has a mane. 


Have these sentences cut along the lines and put into 
envelopes and have class match. 


(9) A postman | _ brings letters. 


A milkman brings milk. 

A grocer sells flour and eggs. 
A farmer sows grain. 

A cobbler mends shoes. 


A blacksmith 
An engineer 


shoes horses. 
drives a train. 


A janitor keeps the school clean. 
A minister preaches sermons. 
A carpenter builds houses. 


Have these sentences cut along the line and put into 
envelopes and have class match. 


OPPOSITES 
Black | white. 
Full | empty. 
Come go. 
Tall short. 
Sweet sour. 
Late early. 

rooked straight. 

Easy hard. 
Quick slow. 
Good bad. 
Take give. 


Cut along the line, put in envelopes and have class 
match. 

(11) Let pupils trace pictures of other countries 
n good books, color and write a little story beside it. 
i 
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Ex.: A picture of the Windmills and little Dutch children 
may be traced and two or three sentences written 
beside it. 

N.B.—Envelopes may be had from any supply house 
at an approximate charge of 500 for $1.00. 

Seat Work IN NuMBER WorkK 

In teaching combinations and separations have class 

make cards like this: 


bona dniden| idoenee B+n--} |---heedos} foal BQ --| 
| +5 +4 | —5 | —4 
12 began of 7 rs 








Make a set of all the numbers which when added together 
make 12 and cut along the dotted line and place in an 
envelope. On the outside of the envelope have the 
combinations: 


7+5=12 114+1=12 

4+8=12 5+7=12 

6+6=12 8+4=12 

9+3=12 3+9=12 

10+2=12 2+10.=12 
1+11=12 


and pupils may use outside of envelope to help them. 
Envelopes may be made for all of the combinations 
and separations. Each child makes his own. Backs 
of scribblers may be used from which to make the cards. 
Races may be carried on seeing who can have his com- 
bination or separation put together first. 

Ladders may also be used in teaching combinations 
or separations. The ladders may be drawn on the 
blackboard and send as many pupils to the board as you 
wish and see who finishes first correctly: 


| 8+4= 84+4= 
| 64+7=. 6+7= 
| 94+3= 9+3= 
| 5+6= 5+6= 
| 44+3= 443= 
| 6+8= 6+8= 
| 4+6= 44+6= 
| 3+8= | 3+8= 
| 94+2= | 94+2= 
| 5+4= 54+4= 


For teaching time tables have class rule frames like 
this: t 
| 


cals 


6 


8 | 10 











erp 

| 2|4 
Xx 

Let them place the order of figures as above, then tell 

them what to multiply by. When all are finished they 

may fill in the squares in the upper row. 


The frame given below is very effective as the pupils 
are able to check their own work. 


| 





| 

OPEN SPACE | 

[f 6 7 4 6 4 5 

er agape as" +5 (+8 [A 
| cum 


> 





The frames are placed on the scribblers and answers 
are written in the open space. The frame should 
be cut along the dotted line and to check the answers 
the pupils fold the bottom up letting the two heavy 
lines (A) act as hinges. On the reverse side exactly 
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Profitable 
Spending 


ONEY spent in the bank is 
profitable because it is still 
yours, and the more you spend the 
more you have. 
Every deposit you make is money 
Ina Bank paid to yourself—the wisest and 
most satisfying way of spending. 
Ask for a copy of our Booklet, 


S705m “The Uses of a Bank” 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 








Empress Hotel 


CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 


217-219 6th Ave. W. PRICED HOTEL 
CALGARY EUROPEAN PLAN 


FIRST CLASS 
Alberta GRILL 
Comfortably furnished. In 


J. SWAN JACKSON the heart of the shopping 
Manager and amusement district. 


234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


SILK AND FANCY DRESSES 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEANED OR DYED 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


PHONE 2213 


Trudel Fur Manufacturing Ltd. 


THE BUFFALO KING 


10028 102nd Avenue Edmonton, Alberta 





Five Stories of Solid Comfort 40 Baths 
Radio Receiving and Broadcasting Station C.F.C.K. 


Telephone 6101 


ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 
10ist Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


Our own Dining Room is noted for its good food and courteous service 
Free Busses to and from Hotel to all Depots 
—— RATES —— 
For One Person For Two Persons 


Detached Bath... ..$1.50 to $2.00 Detached Bath....$2.50 to $3.00 
Private Bath...... 2.50 to 3.00 Private Bath...... 3.00 to 4.00 


R. E. NOBLE, Manager, Royal George and Leland Hotels 





QUALITY FURS 


We carry the largest and finest range of FURS in 
Western Canada, at prices that 
defy competition. 


See Us for Expert Fur Remodelling 


Kraft the Furrier 


Established 1908 


Cor. 12th Ave. and Ist Street West Calgary, Alta. 





WHEN IN CALGARY, Make Your Home 


HOTEL St.RECIS 


And Enjoy Your Visit 


100 ROOMS—50 WITH PRIVATE BATH 
Telephone Connections 
Reasonable Rates Free Bus 
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opposite the questions are written, the answers which 
will then appear directly under the answers in the 
pupil’s scribbler. These may be used for combinations, 
separations and time-tables. 

18 

27 

9 

36 

12 |+3 
24 

6 

21 

30 

33 
_3 | 

Have cards with addition, multiplication, division 
and subtraction questions on them; place answers 
in holes, then pass out slips with answers on them 
and check. Pupils may exchange books and mark. 


Make strips like these and have them 
passed around. Answers are written 
on the back. Change books and mark 
with answers on the reverse side. 


hurnrdernrdbd nud 


OPEN SPACE | 


| 68 26 48 | 
| 45 84 68 | 
36 36 32 
47 45 18 
92 83 . 36 
63 91 45 
42 61 23 | 


HOW THE INDIAN BOY GOT HIS NAME 


Blackbird was an Indian boy. Isn’t that a queer name? 
Would you like to know how he got it? 

Indian boys and girls are not named like white children. 
Often they do not have a name until they are five or six years 
old, and sometimes older, but Blackbird was named when he was 
just a baby or pappoose, as the Indians call their babies. 


One day his mother put him in a little cradle made of a board 
and birch bark and hung the cradle on the limb of a tree. She 
left him a long time and when she came to get him a blackbird 
was perched on his cradle. The baby was contentedly watching 
the bird and when the bird flew away he began to cry. The next 
day, mother hung the baby’s cradle on the same limb. The black- 
bird came again and perched on the cradle. 

The mother said, ‘‘Pappoose, make friends with the blackbird,”’ 
and after that the boy was called Blackbird. 


Blackbird Makes New Arrows 


When Blackbird learned to shoot well with the big bow, his 
father said he would teach him how to make arrows. 

Late in the fall when the leaves were falling from the trees, 
he took Blackbird into the woods. . He showed him how to cut 
straight, long sticks, about as large as Blackbird’s largest finger. 
These sticks were about two and one-half feet in length and were 
tied in bundles, each containing twenty sticks. The bundles 
were tied with strings of rawhide from buffalo skin to keep them 
straight, and were carried home. They were then hung up over 
the fire in the teepee to be smoked and dried for several weeks. 

After the sticks were dry, Blackbird took them down and 
scraped off the bark. Then the sticks were cut the same length, 
but they were as big as his father’s arrows, for every Indian wants 
his arrows different from one another. The next thing that Black- 
bird did was to cut a notch in one end of the bow for the bow-string, 
then taper the stick, and then on the other side he fastened a heart- 
shaped arrow, made of stone, then he painted the arrows green and 
yellow, and on each arrow he painted a design in black, the shape 
of a bird’s bill, so his arrows could be told from any other Indian’s. 

It took Blackbird a whole day to make an arrow, but by the 
time spring had melted the snow he had a great many fine 
arrows. His father said there weren’t any better arrows in the 
entire village. 


Blackbird Shoots a Deer 


When Blackbird was about eight years old his father gave 
him a bow and some arrows. It was a small bow and the arrows 
were small. His father told him when he could shoot with the 
small bow he would give him a larger one. 

Blackbird used his bow every day and could finally shoot so 
well that his father was much pleased and gave him a larger bow. 
Then Blackbird was happy oad went into the woods to see what 


he could shoot. He saw a deer. He had never before shot any- 
thing larger than a squirrel, but he thought he would try to shoot 
the deer. He raised the bow and quickly fired an arrow which 
struck the deer and it fell to the ground. Blackbird ran to the deer, 
but it was so large he couldn’t move it, so he ran and called his 
father. When his father saw the large deer that Blackbird had 
killed he was very proud of his son, and he told all the men of the 
village about it; while Blackbird’s mother cooked some of the 
meat for dinner. 


On The Big Hunt 


Blackbird had never taken part in a big hunt, but the next 
fall when the Indians hunted buffalo, to get a supply of meat for 
the winter, he went along. 

They rode for two days away from the Indian village before 
they found any buffalo. On the evening of the second day they saw a 
few small herds and thought that a large herd must be near. 
Great preparations were made for the next day’s hunt. The men 
were out early, but not too early for Blackbird. 

Three warriors were sent out in different directions to look 
for the buffalo, and soon one returned with the word that a large 
herd was near. This caused great excitement. The hunters, 
each on his favorite horse, rode rapidly, and when they came in 
sight of the buffalo, the horses became as much excited as the men. 
They had been trained to hunt and needed no guiding. The 
buffalo took fright and ran, but the horses could run faster. When 
the hunters got close enough they shot their arrows from their 
strong bows, and as soon as one buffalo was killed the hunter would 
start after another until the herd was scattered. 

Each hunter could tell which buffalo he killed by the peculiar 
marks of his arrows. The largest buffalo was killed with arrows 
that were painted green and yellow with a black design, the shape 
of a bird’s bill. Blackbird knew that his arrow had killed that 
buffalo, and he was very happy. 

When the hunters returned to the village with many pack 
horses loaded with meat, they made Blackbird ride ahead to show 
that he had won the the highest honor during the hunt. 


GRADE I. 


January 


Sparkling world and shining sky, 

Sleigh-bells jingling, jangling by, 

Skates that gleam and sleds that fly, 
Make up January. 


Snowy world and low hung cloud, 

Snow-flakes whirling in a crowd, 

Winds a-whistling long and loud, 
Make up January. 


Snow and shine, and shine and snow, 

Days that swiftly come and go, 

Thirty-one of them, you know, 
Make up January. 


Snow 


Formation and uses. Snow-flakes, simpler forms for drawing. 

Snow sports. Subjects for short compositions. 

Winter landscape for drawing. Eskimo children, homes, 
dress, occupations. 

Song: “I am a gay little Eskimo.” 

Animals of the snow lands. 


Six Little Eskimo 


Six jolly little Eskimo 
Lived in the land of ice and snow; 
They played with their ivory dolls all night 
In a stuffy igloo with a smoky oil light. 
I wouldn’t live in a stuffy igloo, 
Would you? 


They dressed in. seal-skin from head to heel, 
I wonder how such a suit would feel? 
They chewed their blubber, and smacked their lips, 
And wiggled their toes and finger tips; 
But I wouldn’t like such food to chew, 
Would you? 


And-when they were tired of eating and play, 

Their mamma stowed them safely away, 

In the big white skin of a polar bear: 

Six little black heads in a row were there; 

But I wouldn’t like to be one of that crew, 
Would you? 
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The Most Beautiful 





in Chevrolet History 


Coaches, Sedans, Coupes, Landaus, Tour- 
ings and Cabriolets in pleasing colors, 
Duco finish, Fisher bodies, with a lot of 
new features which include Oil Filter, 
Air Cleaner, Stoplight, etc., etc. 


When you see the 1927 Models you'll . 
want one as you will agree it is the ‘‘ Most 
Beautiful Chevrolet” with new beaded 
body, one piece fenders, bullet type 
headlights, etc. 


A visit to our Showrooms will convince 
you that Chevrolet is your car. 


— WIA 


General Supplies Limited 


Calgary 


MAGAZINE January, 1928 


Row Much is Your 
Money Worth? 


“+4Bi + 


MONEY is worth only what it will earn. $500.00 
invested in good sound Industrial Securities at 6% 
will earn $30.00 per annum, while $1,000.00 in Savings 
Bank deposit will only return the same amount, 


Savings Banks serve to accumulate funds, but as 


deposits grow, these funds should be immediately 


transferred to good Industrial Securities, to increase 
their earning power. 


OUR BOND DEPARTMENT will be glad to advise 


you. 


“+48 +- 


Lougheed & Taylor 


LIMITED 
210 EIGHTH AVENUE WEST 
"PHONE M1141 


CALGARY 


Books You Need 


Mistakes in Teaching and Training with 
suggestions to teachers, by Jas. L. Hucues. New...$1.00 


Prairie Agriculture for High Schools, 
By H. C. Anprews. 


Public School Agriculture, 
By J. H. Hurcuison. 


Modern Practice in Teaching Commpiosttten,: 
317 pages 

The Maritime Provinces. 

First volume of a series of Geographic and Industrial Readers 
of Canada—other books of the series in preparation. 
New $1. 
Romance of British Columbia. 

A most interesting Supplementary Reader for the Middle 
School. $1.00 
School and Community Song Book. 

New enlarged edition by Drs. Voct and WiLLan 

Wild Plants of Canada. 

A omuneie Canadian Flora. 
field boo 

Gage’s Clear Type Dictionary. 
30,000 words 


A very necessary 


Commercial and Economic Atlas of Canada. 


Indispensable for commercial classes. Revised to date. . .60c 
Beginners’ Primer 


Le Francais par la Conversation. 


An invaluable elementary text. By G. Brunet and W. C. 
FERGUSON 


History of Canada for High Schools. 
By D. McArtuur 


Chemistry Manual. 


By Evans and McFee. Suitable for use with any text .75c 


Art Outlines. 
By Miss Kate CoLeman. 


A helpful teacher’s manual for 
use in the art classroom 50c 


Hand Book to Smith and Roberts’ Arithmetic 
With copy of one book course text 
Document Files. 


New—to contain pages detached from bookkeeping outfits. 
Set of 8 envelopes with printed title 10 


Write for Special Price List of Maps 


W. J. GAGE & CO. LTD., TORONTO 
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Grade I—Language—January 


1, Oral language lessons: Aim for the expression of two ideas 
suggested by Pca i.e.: 
My Doll: Where did I get it? What is its name? 
2. After study and.stories of Eskimo life, play the “Pretend 
Game.” Pretend you are: 
(a) An Eskimo boy. 
(b) An Eskimo girl. 
(c) An Eskimo dog. 
(d) An igloo. 
(e) A polar bear. 
(f) A seal. 
Aim for the expression of two ideas at least, as: 
I am an igloo. 
I am made of ice and snow. 
3. Tell orally: 
(a) Your name. 
(b) Your home address. 
(c) Your telephone number. 
(d) Your teacher’s name. 
4. Try reproduction of an old well known story. 


Language—Grade II 


1. How many months are there in a year? 
Which is the first month of the year? 
Which is the last month of the year? 
What day do we call New Year’s Day? 
What do we call the evening before New Year’s Day? 
2. What school do you attend? 
Which direction do you walk to reach your school? 
Which direction do you walk to go home at four o’clock? 
Which direction does your school face? 
3. What are the names of the four seasons? 
Which season are we having now? 
Which season comes after this one? 
What are the names of the winter months? 

4. (a) Write sentences using these words correctly: done, did; 
seen, Saw; went, gone. 

(b) Ask a question about each of these: a cat, a bear, a pitcher, 
a 

(c) Finish these sentences: 

(1) 4 Se cscs «ss 

3) The little boy..---------- 

(3) My pet bird_...----.--- 

(4) Our coal bin------------ 

3} My big brother__----.----- 
his WoG i vods-ctenn’ 

6. Write the ya of: day, dark, sad, fast, easy, cold, dull, 
go, far, white. 

7. Write the word that means more than one: girl, cow, man, 
bird, fly, tool, child, piece. 

"Nore: In order to ensure correct spelling, a list of the words 
needed for the above exercises may be written on the blackboard, 
as each exercise is used. The words should not be written in the 
order in which they will be needed in the exercise, and more than are 
needed should be given in each list, so that the ‘pupils will have to 
select the correct word. 


Grade II—Arithmetic 


1, What is the dollar sign? 
What is the cent sign? 


One dollar = ------ cents, 

One dollar = _----. ten-cent pieces. 
One dollar = ------ five-cent pieces, 
One dollar = -.---- — 


One quarter = ------ ents. 
2. How many 2’s in 14? in “16? j in 20? in 12? 
How many 2’s in 11? in 19? in 13? in 15? 
3. Write in words: 179, 158, 247, 369. 
Write in figures: 
One hundred and eighty-five. 
Two hundred and sixty-three. 
Three hundred and ninety-six. 
Four hundred and thirty. 
Write in Roman Numerals: 4, 11, 9, 7, 1 
4. Write the three numbers before: 182, 196, 273, 361. 
Write the numbers ending in 7, between 83 and 150. 
5. What is the short way of writing one-half? one-quarter? 
What is one-half of 8? one-quarter of 12? 
6. How many inches are marked on your ruler? 
Find 2 inches on your ruler, 
Find a half inch. 
Find two and a half inches. 


Writing 


’ For variety in writing exercises, try these: 
adgg—written without lifting the pencil. 
iuvw—written without lifting the pencil. 
lbhk—written without lifting the pencil. 
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Grade II—Memory Work 
The Fairies 


Up the airy mountain, down the rushy glen, 

We dare not go a-hunting for fear of little men. 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together, 
Green jacket, red cap and white ow T's feather. 


Down along the rocky shore some make their home; 
They live on crispy Fey oe of yellow tide-foam. 
Some in the reeds of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, all night awake. 


3 the craggy hillside, through the mosses bare, 

They have planted thorn trees for pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring as dig them up in s 

He shall find their sharpest thorns in his bed at night. 


Stupidity Street 
I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For the oe to eat 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 


I saw in vision 

The worm in the wheat 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat, 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


Grade III—Arithmetic 

1. Class ny know the symbols X and + = times, 
+ = how ma . 

The mabe I find helpful: Example 4 times table: 

(1) Build up the 4 times table. They know the 3’s. 

(2) Leave on blackboard and review next day. 

(3) Erase and use drill sheets. 

(4) Sheets 11” x 27”: use large figures made with India ink. 





A Swe B Swe (other side) 
4X9=-- |4X%? =24 
4X0=-- |4xX?=16 
4X5=-- 4X?= 0 
4X8=-- etc | 
4X3 =-- 

etc 


(5) Exercises such as . X94+3 = 
X0+1= 

(6) Oral problems: Using rill sheets. 

Ex.: John has 9 cents and Harry has 4 times as many. How 
many cents has Harry? 

As I repeat the question, use the pointer and when I come to 
9c. I point to 9 and when I come to 4 times as many I point to 
4 X on sheet. Drill on the X sheets. 

2. Division: 

(1) Have strips of eee or fairly stiff paper, measuring 
4 inches. Give one to each pu 

(2) Have pupils measure their strip. 

(3) Have them draw on work book, lines 4”, 16’, 12” (even 
number of times). 


(4) Using their 4” card ruler, have A Sipe 
them find how many times they used —_—_— 
the 4” on 4” line, 16’, 12”. +4 | 

(5) Drill sheet. 8 24 | 

0 ete. | 


(6) Have them measure lines 7”, | 
9”, 15”, 13”, ete. | 12 | 

(7) Have them measure how many ——_———— 
4’s in the length of their desk, book, etc. 

(8) Drill sheet. B Swe 

(9) Use accompanying drill sheets ———— 


for oral problem work. | +4 | 
Ex.: If I have 12 cents, how many | 11 21 | 
pencils at 4 cents each could I buy? | 9 etc. 


(on drill sheet) to 12 when I say 12c. 3 
and to +: when I say “how many,” | 10 

iis to 4 when f say 4c. each. 

Answer expected = 3 pencils. 
‘aa Using uneven numbers (Ex. 15c) = expect 3 pencils and 3c. 
eft. 

3. Give problems without figures to find out if one uses 
+,—, X, or +. 


| 
(a) As I repeat the problem I point 15 | 
| 
| 


Games 


4. Guessing Game: I am thinking of a number multiplied 
by 4 whose answer is 36. What is the number? 
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5. Lost Sheep (taken from a game I read in a magazine 
about four or five years ago): 

(a) Use tablet back cards, having table written on one side, 
answer on the other. 

(b) Suppose we are working on 4. Prepare and distribute 
cards. One pupil chosen for shepherd. Others hold a card with 
4X9 =, or 4 X 0, etc. 

A field is drawn on blackboard and table, without answers 
written in. Cards are the sheep which have broken out of pasture 
and are lost. Shepherd passes round among pupils asking, ‘“‘ Have 
ke seen any of my lost sheep?” ‘Yes, I have seen 4 X 6.” If 

e says 24, he gets the sheep; if not, it remains lost. 

Game is to get all the sheep and put them back in the field. 
As fast as they are found, they are copied on the blackboard in 
their respective places. 

You could use two tables or more, having two or more shepherds. 


Language Exercises for Grade VI 


1. Think of nouns that may fitly be described by the following 
——— playful, weary, pleasant, gentle, faithful, quiet, easy, 
ild, glorious, keen, curious, starry, careless, brittle, glassy, dull. 
2. Select and arrange in three columns words most akin in 
meaning, e.g.: (A beautiful, fair, handsome girl.) pretty, merry, 
gloomy, beautiful, happ , fair, raging, handsome, fierce, stubborn, 
furious, violent, cheerful, sulky, good-tempered, sullen. 

3. Add to “kitten” and “weather” two or more adjectives that 
best describe them (as little, romping kittens): striped, frosty, 
merry, quarrelsome, lively, playful, pretty, foggy, noisy, fine, 
stormy, beautiful, wet, cloudy, pet, miserable, rainy, clear, favorite. 

4. Add to “river’’ and ohap ’? two or more adjectives that best 
describe them: swift, fruitful, hurrying, steep, barren, sparkling, 
noisy, lofty, sluggish, winding, green, rapid, hisey, deep, useful, 
bare, high, grassy, rocky, stony, strong, navigable, chalk, fertile. 


Geography Test—Grade VII 


The busy teacher can have the following questions on the 
board for. the class when they arrive in the morning or at noon 
Answers are to be in one sentence or one or more words. Papers 
may be quickly marked by pupils, the teacher giving the correct 
answer in each case. The letters “S.A.” are used for South 
America. 

(1) What ocean is east of S.A.? (2) What ocean is west of 
8.A.? (3) At what cape do they meet? (4) What large sea is 
between S.A. and the West Indies? (5) What is the name of the 
narrow land strip which connects N. and 8.A.? (6) What strait 
separates the island of Tierra del Fuego from the mainland? (7) 

at two groups of islands are located east of the southern part 
of 8.A.? (8) Name the three ranges of mountains in S.A. (9) 
Name two lakes of S.A. (10) What river flows nearly due north 
into the Caribbean Sea ? (11) What river drains Venezuela? (12) 
What river drains the northern part of Brazil? (13) What three 
rivers unite to form the Rio de la Plata river? (14) In a sentence 
explain why no large rivers of S.A. flow into the Pacific Ocean. 
(15) What is the only great indentation on the Pacific Coast of S.A.? 
(16) In a sentence tell where the Atacama Desert is located. (17) 
What two valuable products are found in this desert? (18) Name 
three ports from which these products are exported. (19) In a 
sentence describe the llama and its uses. (20) What two mountain 
animals are similar to the llama? (21) In what country is coffee 
grown in the greatest quantity? (22) For how many miles is the 
Orinoco River navigable? (23) What name is given to the grass 
lands of the Orinoco Valley? (24) What are the grass lands of 
N. Argentina called? (25) What name is given to the dense forests 
of the Amazon Valley? (26) In one sentence tell how rubber is 
obtained. (27) Name five of the most important wild animals 
of S.A. (28) Name four native S.A. birds. (29) In a sentence tell 
of what races the present population of S.A. is composed. (30) 
Name four of the chief ports of Brazil. (31) Of what country is 
Caracas the capital? (32) What is the chief port of Peru? (33) 
Of what country is Guayaquil a port? (34) Of what country is 
La Paz the capital? (35) In a sentence give the location of 
Corrientes. (36) What is the chief rubber port of the Amazon 
Valley? (37) What city packs and exports beef in the greatest 
quantity? (38) Name three great coffee ports of S.A. (39) Which 
is the greatest silver producing country? (40) Name one large 
voleano of S.A. (41) Name one product obtained from extinct 
volcanoes. (42) In what country of S.A. is wheat grown exten- 
sively? (43) Name the country in which diamonds are mined. 
(44) What three minerals does Chili export? (45) Name the port 
at the mouth of the Magdalena River. (46) Name the capitals 
of British, French and Dutch Guiana. (47) What couatry pro- 
duces and exports asphalt and oil in greatest quantities? (48) 
Name two other countries of S.A. which produce oil. (49) What 
is the chief product obtained from the rocky islands off the coast 
of Chili and Peru? (50) Name the country of 8.A. which depends 
mainly on irrigation for growing crops. 


Grade VIII Geography Match 


The following is a review of the British Isles which can be 
used as a game where there are sufficient pupils in a class. Choose 
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up sides and let the questions be given out as at a spelling match. 
When a pupil fails to answer or the answer is not satisfactory one 
point is scored against his side. 

(1) What sea is east of the Br. Isles? (2) What sea is east of 
Ireland? (3) What two channels wash E.’s shores? (4) What 
separates the Br. Isles and Europe at the closest point? (5) Name 
two distinct races whose descendants are found in the Br. Isles? 
(6) What separates E. from 8.? (7) What name is given to the 
chain of mountains stretching southward in E. from the 8. border? 
(8) Give the name of the Welsh mountains. (9) What is the highest 
peak here? (10) Name two of E.’s scenic lakes. (11) Name the 
most important river of E. (12) Name any other three important 
rivers. (13) Name two ports on the east, two on the south and 
two on the west of E. (14) What are three popular ae 
of E.? (15) In one sentence give proof that the winters of E. are 
mild. (16) Name the principal grain crops of E. (17) What is 
the average yield of wheat in bushels per acre in E.? (18) Give 
the chief reason why E. produces only a small part of the food she 
needs. (19) Give four reasons why the fishing industry is so 
flourishing in E. (20) Name the two chief fishing ports of E. 
(21) Name two counties of E. in which iron is found in quantity. 
(22) What city is the centre of the iron industry? (23) Name 
six of the chief articles manufactured in the Black Country district. 
(24) Name four important articles manufactured in Sheffield. 
(25) What are the names of four cities in which steel ships are 
built? (26) Give three reasons why E. isa great manufacturing 
nation. (27) Name the city which is the centre of the cotton 
industry. (28) What city of E. makes the most thread? (29) 
Which city is particularly noted for the lace industry? (30) In 
round numbers how many sheep has E. on her pastures?. (31) 
How many pounds of wool does E. manufacture in a year? (32) 
From what four countries does E. import wool in quantity? (33) 
Name six of the manufactured articles made from wool. (34) Name 
two cities which lead in the manufacture of woollens. (35) Name 
three cities noted for their leather manufacturing. (36) From 
what four countries does E. import wood pulp? (37) Name three 
of E.’s chief markets for paper. (38) Name three canals of E. 
(39) Mention three things for which London is famous. (40) Give 
the location of the Isle of Man. (41) Name four important Channel 
Islands. (42) Name the three surface divisions of S. (43) What 
is the most important mountain range of 8.? (44) Give the names 
of four important rivers of S. (45) Name three firths. (46) Name 
two of S.’slakes. (47) Into what two groups are the islands of the 
west divided? (48) Place each of the following in its proper group: 
Skye, Mull, South Uish, Iona, Lewis, Islay, St. Kilda. (49) What 
two groups of islands lie to the north of S.? (50) Which region of 
S. is famous for sheep and which for cattle? (51) What are the two 
chief fishing ports of S.? (52) Locate clearly the two regions of 
S. in which coal is found. (53) Name three things for which the 
Clyde district is famous. (54) What is the chief industry of the 
Southern Uplands? (55) Name the two principal canals of 8S. 
(56) Give three things for which Edinburgh is noted. (57) What 
three things have made Glasgow famous? (58) Name one thing 
for each city which has made the following noted: Paisley, Kirkaldy, 
Galashiels, Culledon Moor. (59) Name the two political divisions 
of Ireland. (€0) What is the capital of each? (61) In a sentence 
explain why I. abounds in small lakes and bogs. (62) What product 
is obtained from the bogs? (63) Name the chief river of I. (64) 
What river flows into Dublin Bay? (65) What river has given 
the name to a famous battle? (66) What lake of I. is the largest in 
the Br. Isles? (67) What Irish lake region is celebrated for its 
beautiful scenery? (68) Give three reasons why the climate of I. 
is more equable than that of S. or E. (69) at three mineral 
substances of I. are of commercial value? (70) What is the chief 
industry of I.? (71) What city of I. is noted for its ship-building? 
(72) Which city is famous for its tweeds? (73) For what one thing 
iseach of the following most noted : Cork,{Londonderry, Cobh, Limerick 
Drogheda? (74) Name three afticles that Canada sends to the 
Br. Isles. (75) Name six manufactured articles which Canada 
receives from the Br. Isles. 


Examination Ideas 





Laval wanted to stop the sale of hot water to the Indians and 
Frontenac disobeyed it. 
Lord Selkirk brought out several Scotch and Irish settlers 
and put them in the Red River. 
Jilliam the Conqueror fell off his horse and was wounded in 


‘the feudal system and died of it. 


Christians are only allowed one wife. This is called monotony. 

William ordered his archers to shoot at the thickest part of 
the English, so they shot upwards so that.the arrows might fall 
on the Englishmen’s heads. 

Charles II. refused to allow his subjects to partition him, 
but the Bill of Rights gave them permission to do so. 
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Wallston, Alma 
HARTSHORN— 
Ritchie, Norman E. M. 
HAVEN— 
Magennis, Daniel 
HAY LAKES— 
Boswell, Richard 
Kilpatrick, R. A. 
HAYTER— 
Bannon, Thos. (Mrs.) 
Cable, Grace E. 
Mears, E. A. (Mrs.) 
Thompson, A. A. 
Wetter, A. B. 
HEISLER— 
Fitzgerald, Ottolene 
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HELMSDALE— 

Hall, Lynn G. 
HEMARUKA— 

Christie, Bella 
HESKETH— 

Kniss, Alma 
HESPERO— 
‘ Laurence, Hilda 
HIGH PRAIRIE— 

Franklin, Gladys M. 
HIGH RIVER— 

Beacom, Henry G. 

Betton, Frederick 

Cascadden, Kathleen 

Conquest, Geo. R. 

Diller, Dorothy 

Gold, W. J. 

Horrall, Winifred 

MacKinnon, Flo. E. 

Overand, Earle M. 

Read, Edward 
HILDA— 

Allred, Alice M. 

Baillie, May F. 

Frantz, Roy H. 
HILLCREST— 

Grant, Donald A. 

Henderson, Jewel (Mrs.) 

Hart, Eunice 

Moyle, oe E. 

Moyle, H 

Reid, ‘Martha 

Sellon, B. A. 
HILLCRSET MINES— 

Horton, M. J. 
HILLIARD— 

Roycroft, W. T. 
HILLSDOWN— 

Myers, Lorene 
HINTON TRAIL— 

Connors, Lawrence P. 
HOADLEY— 

Suggett, Leona I. 
HOLDEN— 

Breen, John 

Gishler, Esther 

Hollingsworth, C. 

Martin, Joseph 

Murray, Elliott 

McGee, Arthur 

MacPherson, mg M. 

Sanderson, E 
HUGHENDEN— 

Cochrane, J. H. 

Stimpson, H. C. 
HUXLEY— 

Doherty, Vera M. 
HYLO— 

Bayly, D. 
INDUS— 

Armstrong, A. E. (Miss) 
INNISFAIL— 

Chisholm, ia 


Wilson, G. Bi 
INNISFREE— 

Ames, Ernest S. 

Genik, Ivan 

Grasuik, Wm. : 

Hughes, Wilmor 

Robinson, Sadie K. 


A 
Bennett, M. C. (Miss) 
Locke, Doris E. 
Reeds, I. 
IRON SPRINGS— 
Banks, H. M. (Mrs.) 
IRRICANA— 
Gustofson, panier 
Reed, 
IRVINE— 
Arrowsmith, Cicely 
Cook, Charlotte 
McEachren, A. 
Welsh, Eliz. 
ISLAY— 
Macdonald, Marguerite 
Stone, D. A. 
ISPAS— 
Hargrove, W. F. 
JARROW— 
Finlayson, Jennie 
Smith, Grace G 
JENNER— 
Barry W 
JUMPING POUND— 
Woodside, Marjorie 
KAHWIN— 
Savich, Anthony 
Souchuk. Joseph 
KALELAND— 
Ewasuik, Bessie 


KAVANAGH— 
Dockery, P. W. 


KEOMA— 
Hull, M. E. 
Hull, M. L 
Stewart, Alice 
KEW— 
Carnat, Ruth 


KILLAM— 
Evans, Harry 
Hawley, Marion 
Sillars, Annie 
Sinclair, J. R. 
Williams, Lena 

KINGMAN— 
Nelson, 8. R. C. 


KINSELLA— 
Johnson, Bernice A. 
Skori, Nora Helene 
Torgersen, Lorine A. 


Miller, Leila V. 
Reid, Esther L. 
Taylor, Geo. A. 


KNEE HILL VALLEY— 
Simpson, Helen A. 
Whealon, Alma E. 

LACOMBE— 

Abbott, Blanche R. 

Bowman, Marey E. 

te mag ae Cc. 

 aeagy * * 
unn, ilis oi hs 

Lees, even 

Rose, to 

Sharp, W. 

Smith, E, I. 

Lundie, Hugh 

Davidsen, Sam. D. 

LA GLACE— 
Sutherland, Alice M. 


LAKE GENEVA— 
Huber, Julia A. 


LAKE SASKATOON— 
Pattullo, Jas. A. 
Pattullo, J. A. (Mrs.) 


LAMONT— 
Ainsworth, Edith 
‘Armstrong, Loris A. 
Gray, Edna E. 
Johnston, fas . 
McLaughlin, A . D. (Mrs.) 
Poole, W. H. 

Ross, Ernest V. 
Shedden, V. E. 
Tilson, F 
Wilson, G, L. 

LANGDON— 

Bonham, Winnifred 
Scott, Hazel C. 
Williams, E, M. 


LANUKE— 

Hrapko, Thomas 
LAVESTA— . 

Robinson, A. G. 
LAVOY— 

Baldwin, M. E. 


Chadderton, Edith 
Dobell, Ethel C. 
Niedzwiecki, Constantine 


LAYTON— 
Meadows, Fred 


LEDUC— 
Clement, V. 
Ennis, F. J. 
Fuhr, Nettie 
Glanville, Edith 
Hughes, J. M. 
Hutton, Frances K. 


Rudd, F. a? 
Stults, C. L. 


LEEDALE— 
Chappell, Edgar A. 
LEESHORE— 
McLean, D. G. 


LEGAL— 
Donand, Miss G. 


LEIGHTON— 
Johnason, Selma 


LEO— 
Clarke, Margt. N. 


LESLIEVILLE— 
Larson, A. J, *° 
a 8. 
Sm M. R. 
LETHBRIDGE LOCALS— 
Ashton, Blanche 
Atkins, — 
Birch, A 
Boles, baith 
Brandow, C. E. 
Brodie, W. 8. 
Bruce, H. H. 


LETHBRIDGE LOCALS, Cont’d— 


Collins, Philip 
Currie, Mary I. 


Flinn, May 
Flinn, Margaret 
ood, L. 
Haw, Olive V. 
Innes, D. R. 
Jackson, Jean 8. 
Jepson, J 
Johnston, Bessie 
King, Annie 
Lonsberry, J. D. 
McNaughton, M. 
MacArthur, Flora E. 
MacDiarmid, H. 
McLeod, A. (Mrs.) 
McQueen, Dorothy 
McLeod, Miss M. O. 
McKillop, Helen 
Steakley, H. E. 
Sweet, H 
Thirsk, C. 
Trenholme, C. 
LETHBRIDGE 
(Members at Large)— 
Best, Anna B. 
Boyden, Mary 
Cranley, W. B. 
Delay, Myrtle 
Greig, M. 
Haimes, Ethel 
Harper, Jennie 
James, Helen 
Manzer, Leila Mae 
Mulligan, M. 
Moore, Mrs. May 
McLear, J. A. 
Sihvon, E. M. 
Thomas, M. 
Thomas, Miss T. A. 


LINDALE— 
Montgomery, J. W. 


LITTLE GEM— 
Jarvie, Jean W. 

LLOYDMINSTER— 
Smyth, Charlotte L. 


LOMOND— 
Allred, K. R. 
McKay, Merle C. 


LONE BUTTE— 
Kennedy, Frank J. 


LOOMA— 
Davies, J. A. (Mrs.) 


LOUGHEED— 
Enwright, C. 
Price, Ellen M. 
Voohus, E. Maage 
Winter, Edna M. 


LOUSANA— 
Brown, Geneva C. 
McKenzie, M. E. 
Moorhead, Jean E. 


LUCKY STRIKE— 
Stobbs, Frances 

LUNDBRECK— 
Smith, Kathleen K. 


Hughes, R. J. 

Scott, Annie M. 
LYALTA— 

Patton, Florence A. 
MACLEOD— 

Anderson, C. A. 

Armer, Marjorie H. 

Cobb, Ethel 

Fribance, Edna M. (Mrs.) 

Killoran, Rose G. 

Lambert, Olive 

Tabor, Anna 

Wood, Mildred M. 
MAGNOLIA— 

Hull, Thyra 
MAGRATH— 

Carbine, Evelyn 

Collins, J. A 

Cooper, Athol 

Fletcher, G 

Parkinson, Myrtle 

Robertson, J. 8. (Mrs.) 

Taylor, Fannie V. 

Woolf, G. L. 

Woolley, G. G. 
MAJORVILLE— 

Huskins, W. E. 
MAKEPEACE— 

Gaetz, Linton L. 
MALOY— 

Tomasky, Metro 
MANNVILLE— 

Arthur, M. G. (Miss) 

Botsford, Grace H, 

Brady, G. K. 

Cairns, Eliz. R. 

Cundal, Gladys L. 

McFadzean, Margaret 

Pooghkay, M. D. 

Tully, Maud 8. 











MANY ISLAND— 
Hunt, Ruth H. 


MARLBORO— 
McKeever, Marguerite 

MASINASIN— 
McKnight, Susan M. 


MAUGHAN— 
Baker, Evelyn F. 

MAUNDERS— 
Broughton, Islay 
Lobb, Jean 


MAYBUTT— 
Reed, Jean M. 
MEADOW CREEK— 
Krem, Lucy B. 


McLENNAN— 
Colley, Norma 
MEDICINE HAT LOCALS— 
Baillie, C. M. (Miss) 
Bell, M. (Mrs.) 
Best, L. E. 
Buchan, M. 
eames. Aneta N. 
Crysler, C. we (Mrs.) 
Cuyler, J. T. 
Fecteau, Doris 
Fisher, Nan 
Grant, Gerald 
Gorie, Eliz. 
ve, E. M. 
Henderson, W.. H. 
Henderson, Pearl 
Holmes, M. L. 
Holmes, A. 8. 
Lawrence, Kathleen E. 
Lawrence, I. 
Lapp, Irene 
Mennear, Miss 





























MacDonald, Kate 
MacGregor, M. A. 
McGuire, John 
Niblock, M. 
Nichol, Olive 
Nunneley, A. R. (Mrs.) 
Peterson, Irene M. 
Smith, Marg. J. 
Sissons, Alice E. 
Smith, Susie 
Terry, I. F. 
Tinney, O. 
Thorlakeon, E. J. 

















White, A. M. (Mrs.) 
Williamson, J. (Mrs.) 
Young, Annie 


MEDICINE HAT 
oT at Large)— 
Boyd, Miss D. 
Ferguson, Miss A. L. M. 
Hood, Miss E. M. 
Morris, Eva L. 
McCully, Bessie 
Robertson, Jennie E. 
Roxburgh, W. G. 
Tinney, Miss B. I. 


METISKOW— = 
Thompson, Marie L. 
MICHICHI— 
Dack, Russel B. 
MILK RIVER— 
Barroes, Evelyn G. 
Cochrane, Robt. G. P. 
McFaul, J. H. 
MILLET— 
_a oo 
Dickson, Edith M 
Duckworth, G. 
Howes, M. E. 
Kubicek, Rosie P. 
Pirie, Elsie 
Vestine, E. H. 
MILO— 3 
Buckley, Beatrice G. 
MINBURN— 
Evans, Lewis 
Jesten, Marg. B. 
Kenney, M. Delores 
McGee, Irene L. 
McGee, Evelyn R. 
Wade, Louise 


MIRROR— 
Baugh, J. F. 
Panrucker, Gertrude 
Stewart, Keith D. 


MONARCH— 






































Aldridge, Alfred 
Barclay, Mary B. 
Condon, W. J. 
MORINVILLE— 
Savoye, F. M. de 
MORLEY— 
Crawford, Blanche 













MORRIN— 
Morris, W. R. 
Macleod, J. W. (Mrs.) 


MOUND— 
Freel, J. R. 
MOUNTAIN PARK— 
Arbuckle, Katherine 


MUIRHEAD— 
Jackson, Violet A. 


MUNDARE— 
Batuik, pape K. 
Kelly, c.D 
Savitsky, Sylvester 
Sherstianka, Rose 
Winiarski, Paul 
Wozny, Frank 
Yuhem, Andrew 


MUNSON— 
Burke, M. A, 
Halpin, F. 
Steele, P. H. 

MUSIDORA— 
Smith, Helen E, 


MYRNAM— 
Hominuke, A. 
Nikiforuk, Sophie 
Seeley, Charles 
Smith, Wm. 
Warren, A. E. 


NACO— 

Blair, Isabel 

NAMAKA— 

Fisher, Harry L. 
Scheer, Grace 

NAMAO— 

Craig, Nellie M. 

NANTON— 

Daley, Annie B. 
Davis, Mary T. 
Duimage, Mary I. 
Fleming, D. C. 
Hamilton, T. F. 
Robertson, Edith 
Young, V. T. 

NATEBY— 

Enticknap, Ida H. 
NAUGHTON GLEN— 
Birkett, Arthur 
Mihaskiw, Annie 

Walker, Grace 

NEVIS— 

McFadden, M. M. 

NEW BRIGDEN— 
Bidne, Minnie B. K. 

NEWBROOK: 

Sykes, Ruth A. 

NEW DAYTON— 
Paulsen, E. R. 
Watt, R. G, 

NEW NORWAY— 
Holmberg, Olga E. 
Lundberg, Marven 
Stuve, H. A 

NEW SAREPTA— 
Thompson, Julius G. 

NISKU— 

Buss, Gertrude I. 
Dittrich, Gertrude I. 


NOBLEFORD— 
Culley, E. E. 
Ramsey, Mabel E. 
Robinson, Marg. E. 

NORTH BANK— 
Hammond, J. A. 
McRae, 8. Stewart 


NORTH LEIGH— 
Brooks, Margt. M. 


NORTHERN VALLEY— 
Robinson, Chas. R. 
Treffiac, Wm 

NOYES CROSSING— 
Harris, Alma M. 


OGDEN— 
Bryan, H. W. 


OHATON— 
Gillespie, Islay 
Love, Edythe A. 
Mohler, Gertrude L. 
Wilson, L. M. 


OKOTOKS— 
Hogge, Lorne E. 


OLDS— 
Atkinson, Grace 
Cain, Pauline W. 
Clark, Nellie S.‘(Mrs.) 
Fagan, Winifred L., 
Fulton, Lillian M. 
Hodgson, W. E. 
Stewart, R. E. 
Scorgie, Catherine 
Sharpe, Bessie P. 
Sutherland, G. W 


ONOWAY— 
McKenzie, Loraine 
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OPAL— 
Browne, Emily (Mrs.) 


ORTON— 
Hargrave, Elaine A. 


OYEN— - 
Irvine, W. L. 
Robinson, A. C. (Mrs.) 
Stankiewich, F. J 
Walker, Gladys 


PARADISE VALLEY— 
Mercer, Mary A. 


PATIENCE— 
Scott, Ora D. 


PEAT— 
Chandler, Ruth I. 


PEAVINE— 
Holmgren, Nellie 


PEKAN— 
Jenkins, C. A. 
PENHOLD— 
Carswell, Kate M. 
Whiteside, E. 8, (Mrs.) 


PICARDVILLE— 
Vangeois, Florida 

PICTURE BUTTE— 
Connor, Lois 
Hughes, J 

PINCHER CREEK— 
Brown, Gladys. M. 
Levasseur, Elvera 
Morrison, Helen 
Saville, B. FE. 
Sorge, Lisa (Mrs.) 
Tolson, Eleanor F, 
Walter, W. 
Wright, Geo. W. 


PLAIN LAKE— 
Tomyn, Wm. 


POLLOCKVILLE— 
Harrington, Dorothy 


PONOK A— 
Edwards, Eliz. M. 
Kendall, Elsie 
McLaggan, Mary D. 
Walker, Marjorie 


PRIDDIS— 
Hunter, R. J. 


PRIMULA— 
Kilaski, Peter 


PROVOST— 
Jickling, Evelyn 
Larsen, Helma E. 
York, G. M. 
PURPLE SPRINGS— 
Dragoo, Alberta 


QUEENSTOWN— 
Fletcher, Edna B. 
Millican, F. R. 
Wallace, N. Clarke 


RADWAY CENTRE— 
Byrne, T. C. 
Chorney, W. H. 
Heather, Eunice 
Manuel, N. M. 

RAINIER— 

Banister, Helen L. O. 
Haviland, Florence A. 


RANFURLY— 
Thomas, O. P. 
Walker, Eva B. 

RAVEN— 
McIntyre, W. P. 


RAYMOND— 
Blackmore, John H. 
Low, 8. O. 
Meldrum, Ruth 
Page, Beulah I. 
Redd, P. H. 

Redd, Lura 
Vance, Milo C. 


REDCLIFF— 
Russell, L. A. 


RED DEER— 
Fitch, Delia 
Folk, D. C. 
Harper, Doris E. 
Menzies, Margaret 
MaclLellan, Winifred 
Whitney, R. L. 


REDLAND— 
Pri ce, Ivy 





Brandon, Maywood 
Bruns, Albert H. 
RED WILLOW— 
MacDonald, Jean 
Redig, Ethel E. 


REID HILL— 


McFadden, Mattie L. 


REIST— 


Andrews, Vera N. M. 


RENO— 
McIntyre, J. A. 
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RETLAW— 
Smith, Mildred 
RICHDALE— 
Cameron, N. J. 
Carter, Chesley 


RIMBEY— 

Badner, D. F. 
RINARD— 

Willows, Farris 8. 
RIVIERE QUI. BARRE— 

Fitzgerald, M. 
ROCHESTER— 

Warren, F. 8. 


ROCHFORT BRIDGE— 
Heald, Denis St. J 
Roberts, Jean L. 


ROCK YFORD— 
Foerster, Erwin 
Foerster, Mary 
Shaw, E. A. (Mrs.) 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE— 
Burdick, M. E. 
Henderson, Ethel G. 
Moorhouse, Elizabeth 
Martin, Audrey V 
Nicol, Jean 
Redel, Albert F. 
Reid, Mary 

ROSEBEG— 

Fleming, Jean 

ROSEBUD— 

Davidson, Margaret 
Kempt, G. (Miss) 

ROSEDALE— 

Fredea, Mary C, 
MacDougall, Marion 
MacKenzie, Roxie 


ROSSINGTON— 
Brekken, Thelma 


ROSYTH— 
Krefting, Ruth 


ROUNDHILL— 
Fergstad, Ethel | aie. ) 
Gaines, Julia V 

naar 
Brown, Ena H. 
Kordahl, Emil L. (Mrs.) 
Owen, Ethel 


ROYAL PARK—_ 
Kostosh, W. E. 
Lemiski, Michael 


ROYCROFT— 
Walden, K. M. 


RUMSEY— 
Barber, F. W. 
Chisholm, Cecelia M. 


RYLEY— 
Connolley, Jos. A. 
Hart, Alice E. 
Lerl, Elizabeth A. 
Martin, Catherine M. 
Stenrue, R. B. 
McKinley, Hazel E. 
SADDLE LAKE— 
Kendrew, Esther M. 
SANGUDO— 
Abbott, E. 


SCAPA— 

Cook, M Deas, (Mrs.) 

Jensen, Helen E 

Slemp, M 
SCHULER— 

McRae, K. A. 
SCOFFIELD— 

Mekelborg, Nicoline E. 
SCOLLARD— 

Birdsell, Ivan C. 


SEDALIA— 
Miller, Fred N. 
SEDGEWICK— 
Adams, Jean 
Carmichael, Annie 
Edgar, J. 
Johnson, T. F. 
Lynn, Fred W. 
allett, Ivan B. 
Marshall, Doris 
Murray, Beatrice 
SEVEN PERSONS— 
Hamilton, G. E. 
Jahrous, Wolla 
SEXSMITH— 
Morton, Dorothy 
SHEERNESS— 
Reid, R. L 
SHEPARD— 


Anderson, Reno 
Bourne, Edna M. 


SHEPENGE— 
Cousins, W. J. 


SIBBALD— 
McMechan, Marg. 
Williams, E. L. 
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SKARO— THREE HILLS— WALSH— ‘ASK: 
Boehm, V. F. (Mrs.) Austin, C. G. Scate W. Bene = em < Continued 
SLAWA— Everett, Miss Fiorence WARNE! Steele, 'M. A. 
Sakowsky, W. A. Knight, M. Olive Al R— Svensen, A. V. 
Lipkind, Blanche Caldwell, Ester M. T HE. 
SMOKY LAKE— Me M : Mangin, Lenore M. ny 
Braschuk, Mary r Rogers, W. W. WHATCHEER— 
Py Thoreson, H. P. gers, 
Young, M. WARSPITE— Chrysler, A. W. 
i ‘ TIDE LAKE— Carson, Julia WHITE COURT— 
Sloboda, Michael Barry, T. E. WARWICK— Carter, Grayce 
TILLEY— Ferguson, M. N. (Mrs.) WHITFORD— 
SNIATYN— + cOuill . 
Blossom, Geraldine A. McQuillan, R. Solomon, Edith A. 
Lopatka, Metra W. z - Shook, Clifton A 
Nykiforuk, J. E. TOD CREEK— oom ig WHITLA— 
a Mair, C. Mellish H. WASKATENAU— McNaughton, Edna 
SODA LAKE ’ ish veces. a0 2 
Boutillier, L. M. TOFIELD— Seoma alaiie Vinee on 
Porter, C. C. Abbott, Clara E. Rebbine, Leslie jl ews A. P. (Miss) 
SOUTH eee LAKE— Bethel, Moartle ee . Hood, K. O. 
SPRING COULEE— oo Carey . Clark, Jas. L. wou. ouleTEn— 
areas Beos c— aa baa WOOLFORD— 
ee venson ke, 
Ewers, Archie W. Maitland, Isabel M. Ome = Dowdle, M. D. 
SPURFIELD— artin, Harold WAYNE— WOSTOK— 
Holland, Mary Thomson, D. C. Dowler, Marjorie Bennett, Andrew B. 
T. ALBERT— Walker, F. H. Johnson, Stephen Chidlow, Stewart 
Donlevy, E. A. TOMAHAWK— Sutherland, Brooke WRENTHA 
McKim, Carmen F. Wheatley, Maisie Tipman, A. Dodd, Gladys D. 
STAND TORLEA— WESTEROSE— NGSTOWN— 
Beta Muriel Bo Helen Smith, Beatrice I. hts 
orri TRAVERS— Campbell. “- B 
WESTROSE— ’ 
McCombs, Greta C. Anderson, John Lak ali Cc d, J.B 
Robinson, Harold Pack, Tae ” , Williamson, G. H. Youeus.) D.R. 
STANMORE— Poland, C. B. WEST WINGHAM— Lennon, Edith: 
Golley, Jean ss coum Ruth C. Chapman, Margaret Schofield, H. J 
reenfie entress TR \— Lae batie 
Keith, Grace Roberts, R. G. WETilien, Harold _ TSIDE PROVINCE Ont! 
STETTLER— Stephenson, Nancy J. Loborg, Gertrude D. Watson, W. F., Montreal, Que. 
Bourne, E. V. TUDOR— Lyle, Wilbur Montgomery, Mrs. Jane, Victoria. 
inp, Beve an . Hulland, R. elson, E. F. P. B.C. 
n eriey Re 
York, I. B. (Mrs.) OR nlgleish F. Dorothy 
Bell, C. D. (Mrs.) King, Marjorie . 
ee Walter P Sakatch, Frank 
itgerald, Walter P. TWIN BUTTE— 
STIRLING— Harwood, A. de L. 


Head, Iota C. Howth, Balle i PROVISIONAL MEMBERS 


Head, N. L. 
Russell, Norma I. VANESTI— 


Spack: , Axi Elliott, Robt. J. ‘ 
Spackman, ee T. VAUXHALL— Paid previous to March 31st, 1927, the initial fee of 50c only. 


Haniuam, Marion L. 7 

Jones, Mrs. M. A. McEachern, A. CALGARY NORMAL 

STONY PLAIN— Newton, Jesse K. Aggett, Margaret Howard, Mabel 
Blacklock, T. M. VEGREVILLE— Bercuson, J 3-H. James, Margaret 
Dweak, Jessie Belisle, Florence Bradiey, Mary N. Lowther, Elizabeth 
Harrison, R. W. Briggs, Edith A. C. Brennand, Bertha Milligan, David G. 
Hutchison, Alice 8. Canning, Pauline V. Brown, Nora Mooney, Ivan 
McKinlay, Sara E. Gazley, Berta C. Cain, Roberta Pickard, Norman J. 
Porter, Irene M. Luckovich, Michael Carlson, Gustav Putnam, J. M. 
Price, M. Shavchook, Peter M. Carran, Raymond C. Redding, H. D. 
Wilcox, M. E. Wasylyshyn, Peter Code, Wm. G. Reynolds, F. J. 

STRATHMORE— VERMILION— Dewell, Malcolm G. Reid, Eileen 
Bartlett, M.S. (Mrs.) Bagley, Nina O. Enghange, Judith M. Ritchie, E. M. (Mrs.) 
Chapman, Ruth I. Bell, Frances I. Esplen, Marguerite nar Howard E. 


Cronin Poting Railen ay mere 
Calder, Mabel Cruttenden, E. te NN, St. iii H.C. 


McGinnis, , : Grimmett, 
n= oe. 9.2. Grimmett, Ruth Thomas, W. G. 


St , Merk ’ 
Watenn, Ww. N. Raley Hawley, Dorothy M. Watts, Phyllis 


STROME— Hutton, Muriel E. 


Aldridge, A. Athelston Irving, Norma A. ‘ 
ooth, Ena ,A. 
Doherty, Grace (Mrs.) Newton, Be Mf. CALGARY NORMA 
ome E. A. Belle Oakley, D.E. Paid after March 3ist, 1927, the initial fee of 50c only. 

Griffin, Michael A sreepeoenae, C. 38. 

* ’ . Stone, Muriel Allan, Herbert H. MacGaugan, Marion E. 

—— os Stewart, E. M. Allen, Horace McKellar, Isabelle 

Russell. efgh VETERAN— Bard, Helen McLean, Leah E. 

ussell, H. C. Butterfield, M. R. Beauregard, A. Manson, Alta. E. 

SUNDANCE— VIKING— Cameron, N. Martinusen, Aiice 


Kennedy, Sadie Bird, O.M Campbell, Ada (Mrs.) Maxwell, J. A. 
SUNDRE— Bissell, Jennie Cheney, Marjorie Merrill, Florence 
% Mitchell, Helen 


Willi i Ciarke, L 
ima iiime Day, Alet mee, M. Colbeutt, Alice Moodie, Margt. 
Griffin, W. E ee Doreh: Was Newman, Kathleen E 
aaa war’ orosh, Was. ewma: e. ° 
coun W. E. (Mrs.) wn W. D. Findlay, ae Newman, Hi R. = 
WELL— a7 ‘ox, Blanche nne 
Pye, Auburn C. Davidson, Isabel F. M. Fudger, L. 8. F. Parker, Reta M. 
Garvey, Joseph Gabriel, Arthur Phillips, J. G. 


V. LAKE— ; 
eee eS le O'Donnell, Joseph Gier, Dorothy Ramsay, Bruce 
Duffy, Lucille VULCAN— Gough, E. A. Robertson, V. 


illiland, ie F. Fair, Lucy G. Graves, Leonard W. Robinson, M. E 
Giiand, Bessie Eien) Kennedy, Catherine H. Gusdale, Nancy Rose, Frances 
TABER— Korczynski, Minnie Hammond, Dorothy Sagar, Doris 
Crawford, M MacGregor, M. E. Hardy, M. E. Scott, M. M. 
Gook, "Tan ert Wallace, K. How en, L. ¥. Shaw, M. L. 
Proud: oe 20 York, J. J. Huddleston, Is'ay Sheffield Beth 
Tofteland, C ine : WAINWRIGHT— Hunt, Dora Smith, H. N 
mand, SS. 2 Carlisle, Barbara M. Jacobs, Lucile Smith, David 
TAYLORVILLE— Dawson, Katherine R. Jamieson, I. M. Smyth, Dolly A. 
Steed, O. D. Dixon, Flora H. Jell, Helen Stobbs, Frances 
Hollinshead, a F. Johnston, Irene Turner, A. 8. 
Petersen, E. R. Kain, M. M.M OQ, A. a. _ L. 


TELFORDVILLE— Miekin. Ww. i .N.L. Weller, 8 


Carmichael, Glen N. N. Vv I . M. * 
THORHILD— na McBain, H. E. M. Zuecolo, C. P. 
Kunelius, Leo : Welch, Bessie M._ MacDonald, M. E. 
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PROVISIONAL MEMBERS, Continued 


CAMROSE NORMAL 


Provisional Members paid, previous to March 3lst, 1927, 
the initial fee of 50c only 


Page, S. Frank 


Archibald, Lily G. 
Sigurdson, Josephine 


Gaskell, Clare 
Tronfield, W. W 


CAMROSE NORMAL 
Paid, after March 31st, the initial fee of 50c only 


Atkin, E. A. Kocher, Veda J. 


Morrison, R. B. 

Mortensen, M. A. 
Carlyle, J. R. Munn, James 
Carruthers, Jean McCoy, Anna M. 
Currie, Jean McKee, G. V. 
Deverell, A. F. McKinlay, Alice 
Donnelly, — MacNicol, Jean 
Erickson, C. E Neal, M. A. 
Fahner, Earl C. Nicol, Margaret 
Ferguson, Zella L. Nysetvold, Gladys 
Fisher, Thelma G. Pilkington, Wilfred 
Foster, Lolita Purdy, Gerald C. 
Frost, ‘Helen Radomsky, J. W. 
Graham, Arthur Robertson, Johns 
Haddigan, Vada Shaw, Helen E 
Hutchison, Alice Stanton, Sara C. 

Hedges, Catherine Srepmenee M. E. 

Heffren, Olive A. Steblyk, Pearl 
Huseby, H. N. Stevenson, M. 
Hutson, G. I. Stiles, H. M. 
Jardine, M. Unterschultz, M. 
Johnston, Ruth Wade, J. H 


MAGAZINE 


January, 1928 


Atagrams 
“Dear Sir: 


I acknowledge the receipt of your letter forwarding 
the cheque for seventy dollars and fifteen cents 
($70.15), being settlement in full of my claim against 
the ————————__ SD. No. I am very grateful 
to the A.T.A. for the assistance in this matter. The 
matter of my claim has been settled in a manner most 
satisfactory to me. 

Yours truly, 


‘‘Dear Sir: 


I hereby wish to express my sincere thanks to the 
A.T.A. and its solicitors for the kind and immediate 
attention my case with the School Board 
received in its hands. Also for the cheque of fifty-three 
dollars and forty-seven cents ($53.47) which I received 
through the efforts of the A.T.A. as a final settlement 
with the said Board. 


I am proud to be a member of such an able and help 
ful organization as the A.T.A. 


Wibray, H. IL. : ! 
Again thanking you for your services, 


N.B.—All others who joined as Provisional Members while in either I am, 
Normal, have paid the balance of this year’s fees and their 


Yours truly,” 
names appear in the list above of paid-up members. 3 


RURAL, VILLAGE AND TOWN TEACHERS 


Do you find difficulty in making adequate preparation for so many subjects in the High School Grades? 

OUR TEACHER AIDS are essential if your students are to receive fullest possible benefit from your efforts. 

They are invaluable for review work. 

Every High School Course is prepared by a leading Alberta nh School Teacher actually engaged in teaching that par- 
ticular subject, and by one who is thoroughly familiar with the “snag: 

Every Public School Course is written by a teacher entail as SECOND TO NONE in reputation for teaching the 
particular subject in school. 

At a comparative small cost the benefit of these teachers of ability and experience is at your disposal. Your preparation 
work will be less burdensome and more efficient; your students will be more successful. 

School Boards in many cases are purchasing our — AIDS to assist their teacher. Hundreds of our patron teachers 
testify highly to their value as aids to both teacher and student. 

r Teacher Aids are NOT textbooks, but they are great assists to preparation for instruction, especially where there are 

few ilibenen books at the disposal of the Teacher. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS Render” Sateen 
$1.75 


Grade VII—History and Civics, Geography, Literature Per Subject = 00 
Grade VIII—Literature, History and Civics, Arithmetic, Geography Per Subject 2.25 
Grades VII and VIII—Art, Composition and Grammar, Physiology and Hygiene, Agriculture. ..Per Subject 2.25 
Grades IX, X and XI—Any Subject except Geography 
Grade XII—Any Subject except Biology 
Citizenship Stories for Grades IV and V 

Also for Grade I 


SPECIAL AIDS 


Se nn le RN gD Le) ASTD. oa cin dsc cepes ¢00seWelelodWecccccceccocecauinel i sient $2.00 
Synopsis of the Great War: A 30-page Summary with five Maps J 
Solutions to the Important Deductions in Baker’s Theoretical Geometry 

Or, per book 
Solutions to a Selection of Examples in Algebra for Grade IX 
Solutions to a Selection of Examples in Algebra for Grade X 


THE A.T.A. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Phone 23741 Imperial Bank Building 














ae 2» 


Refer to our 
New 
Catalogue 


p Globes and Charts s 
_ School Furniture, Primary § Su 


ae. Materials and. I fode 
" Blackboards 


91 thiaiagh sarap sai hanee pou atalo : 
did ‘not reach you, please. write for. a Me: 


THE B.A. COURSE 
for TEACHERS 


Extra-Mural-and Summer 
School Study 


For ee past forty years teachers actively ex 


have been. assisted to higher academic quali hae tions 


the service. of Queen’ 8s University 

and surmimer. school courses sffere 

the ae of a long period of adaptation and pro 
year over 4 
weres registered for extra-mural work during 


winter and 500 were'in attendance at summer » eck ool 


Among the graduating class at every aes 
Convoration a ee. the names. of -many. tea 
whor: ‘the Bachelor's Degree would have be a 

ity had it not been for Queen's Summ: 

and Extension Department, 

“ie Registration, for the next extra-mural term may 
be ‘miade any time before April’ }Oth. The Summer 
School, which forms a part of the summe! 
«mural term, is held for six weeks during Ju! 
— Examinations are the same as io 


rnaural stiidents and are held about the first 


For ‘fixther information Wtite ‘to. the 


teachers frorn all parts of Canada 


Tepresentative Queen's Summer School St. eat 
Association-—Mr. R. W. Watson, 327 18th Ave 
Calgary, Alberta, or to A. H. Carr, B.A Dies 
Department: of Extension, Queen's University 


Queen's University 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


GEO. M. HENDRY 


CO. LIMITED” 
“129 Adelaide Street W. | “TORONTO 2 


i 


ne 
ee 
oc. 


See ee ee 
Fa a a TOS re 


. sei ea f 
BALFOUR HOUSE, 
119-125 Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E.C. 2. 


3rd August, 1927 


London, Rochester, Bristol and Swansea 


CER TIFICATE 


This is ites a, that we have examined the invoices 
and sales records of the principal Shorthand text books 
issued by the Publishers of Pitman’s Shorthand, and find 
that in the year 1926 the sales of such text books exceeded 
by 60.3% the sales in the year 1922. 

ey TRIBE, CLARKE, PAINTER, DARTON & CO. 


. Chartered Accountants 


certificate may be obtained from the Canadian office 
ted at 70 Bond Street, Toronto. 


A facsimile. of the on 
| Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, La 


DEE sei your name in the A:T.A.” 





EATON’S 
MIDWINTER 


SALE CATALOGUE 


HAS BEEN MAILED 


EATON’S 
MIDWINTER DEC. 15, 1927 
SALE TO 
CATALOGUE FEB. 29, 1928 


84 PAGES 


BRIMMING WITH BIG BARGAINS 


Men's Clothing 
Notions 
Fancy Goods 
Bedding 
Silverware 
Hardware 
Furniture 
Paints Wallpapers 
Groceries Floor Coverings 
Jeweiry Musical Instruments 
Books and seacioaiion Radio Supplies 
Toilet Goods Drugs 
Auto Accessories Sportirg Goods 
Harness Farm Implements 


On éach ein every item the value is better than 
ordinary—eitch value, in fact; as the West has learned 
to expect only ‘in an EATON Sale Catalogue. 


ORDER EARLY AND SHARE IN 
THESE GOOD VALUES 


We have assembled enormous stocks to take care of 
oe anticipated demand, but we would advise you ‘to 
early while lines. are complete. 


if you have not received your SALE CATALOGUE 
by DECEMBER 27th, ‘your name and address on « 
post card will bring you e FREE Coy 


OUR MAIL OR®PER SALESROOM 


on the 8th Floor, Donal Street, ir Mail Order 
Building, i¢-a convenient place fot r out-of-town 


visitors to shop for MAIL, ORDER GOODS. 


'* T. EATON Co... 


CANADA | 


| WINNIPEG 


EE 


en tg nn nani psmtineneneetennntrnctmarrennasinntnm tment test jinn senna 
~ sn taining terete meanness 


aS eee oe ekineeaiorcabiah arte aeatictietanaeenanen ae tomatoe oats 
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The set sae ioe oa uC 
a typing book prove more th 
theories that have been e 
Sholes invented the * 
When these results are ob 
teachers scattered throughout 
and the United States, with 
of varying capacities, 
conditions, the achievements, re al 
more significant. 


In the Provincial, State, and School’ ‘ype 
writing Contests of the last dozen years, Rational 
trained students have won twice as i events 
as all the other methods 


1. The World’s School Novice 1 


ber, 146. Soucek’s net sen: was 81 
words a minute—Rational training | ‘produces 


speed, Re 

2. Second ce <i, ak bie eee: 
trained student, Lucile Coulombe, * 
with a net speed of 80 words e minute and . 
. with but 5 errors—The 1 aecuurale 


made in the contest. 


3..The four most accurate: canal: were 
made by Rational trained students.—-Hation- 
al typists write accurately. Be ; 

4, Sixteen of the firet'22 places yere won 
by grate: trained students—Katia ‘train 
ing insures the masioum percentage of successes. 

5. Twenty-nine, or 76.3%, of the 38 com- 
peting Provincial «and te ae 
were Rational. trained. ee 


The strength of « typing asian is shown b 
results. A few isolated successes mean little, aie 
of a method is its achievement in o competition -with 
other methods. By this, or any one test of efficiency, 
Rational Typewriting is away. out it front of ‘the ar 
cession, 


RATIONAL TRAINING MEANS 
ACCURACY, SPEED, SUCCESS 


Send for an examination copy of 


New Rational Typewriting, Canadian. Edition, 
Revis sed in 1927 for. use in Canaan ‘schools 
A. 82H. Hankinson, Commercial High Sc 
Montreal; 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING — 
COMPANY 


57 BLOOR ST., WEST TORONTO. 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A’” 








